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Our Contributors 


In this issue we have articles dealing with information essential to counseling and to 
group work procedures. The focus in the October issue is as usual on high school guidance 
problems, with special attention to the transition from high school to college, a timely and 
turbulent topic. 


John E. Dobbin, Director, Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, in a short straightforward article introduces the two new tests, SCAT 
and STEP, which represent the present highpoint in the testing of scholastic aptitude and 
achievement on all educational levels, elementary, junior high school, senior high school and 
college. 


Charles R. Keller, Director of the Advanced Placement Program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1955-57, was at Williams College, 1957-58, where he held the positions 
of Brown Professor of History and Chairman of the History Department. He is author of 
The Second Great Awakening in Connecticut and brings to his informal, informative article 
on The Advanced Placement Program, historical and educational background as well as cur- 
rent concrete detail of the program. 


John M. Stalnaker, President of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, from 
his rich background in higher education and in psychological work in the field of testing 
and selection, presents a clear, positive point of view regarding the value and bases for 
awarding scholarships. This article brings JourNAL readers up to date on the program de- 
scribed by Mr. Stalnaker in our June, 1956 number, a program that every high school 
dean and counselor should know. 


Ruth Strang, at the request of the American Psychological Association Committee for 
Communication with High School Teachers, wrote a bulletin, most of which is reprinted 
here as an aid to deans and counselors in their most important function of working with 
and through teachers. 


Marjorie Carpenter, Chairman, Humanities Division, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, in her article, “How Can We Teach Values?” relieves the monotony of most articles 
on moral and spiritual values by giving a concrete illustration of Aow they can be taught 
and how counselors and teachers, classes and extra-class activities, share responsibility for 
this important task of education. 


Marianne Lester, of the faculty of psychology, Sarah Lawrence College, describes a 
psychoanalytically oriented group work project, with emotionally disturbed school children, 
two groups of parents and one group of teachers, which gives insights useful to those working 
with normal children and young people who have emotional problems. 


At the recent Workshop at Oregon State College, sponsored by NAWDC, five deans 
and counselors—Mrs. Barbara Denny, Redwood Junior High School, Napa, California; 
Mrs, Lorena Gill, Anderson High School, Anderson, California; Mrs. Kathleen Knight, 
Junction City, Oregon; Miss Jeannette Jennings, College of San Mateo, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia; Miss Elizabeth Linn, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin—thought 
through significant problems relating to students’ premature withdrawal from school. Their 
answers to these questions were summarized by Jeannette Jennings. Ruth Beck and Kate 
Mueller, leaders of the Workshop, enthusiastically recommended the publication of this 
original contribution to the drop-out problem. 


Meribeth Cameron, Helen S, Moor, Jean Francis, and Barbara Catton, our regular 
column editors, contributed their respective interesting and informative special columns this 
month. 
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New Tests of Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement 


JOHN E. DOBBIN 


Many educators find standardized 
achievement tests difficult to choose 
and use because they are often more 
directly related to the content of in- 
struction than to its outcomes. While 
teachers generally agree on what the 
successful student should be able to 
do as a result of his learning experi- 
ence, they differ about the methods 
and subject content which will 
further that student’s development. 
So achievement tests directed toward 
the student’s ability to handle the 
lesson material, rather than toward 
the development of increasing skill 
in solving new problems with what 
he has learned, often appear to be 
superficial, 

To discover what educators regard 
as important in the measurement of 
student achievement, Educational 
Testing Service consulted literally 
hundreds of teachers and researchers 
at all levels of the educational ladder. 
Out of this inquiry grew a pattern 
of commonly-held assumptions about 
both teaching and testing: 

1. The primary goal of the whole 
educational process is the develop- 
ment of the individual student. 

2. Education is a continuous and 
cumulative process. 

3. The focus of education is upon 
development of critical skills and 
understandings. 

4. The success of education is to 


be measured in terms of the indivi- 
dual’s ability to apply his school- 
learned skills in solving new prob- 
lems. 

What do these assumptions imply 
for testing? Any test used to measure 
development of the individual must 
be long enough to sample his per- 
formance thoroughly and measure his 
skill reliably. Short, easy-to-use tests 
that are satisfactory for measurement 
of group progress often are not ade- 
quate for thorough assessment of the 
individual student’s development. 

If testing is to reflect the continuity 
sought in teaching, tests of achieve- 
ment must measure the same skills, 
from the earlier simple learnings to 
the later complex skills, over a long 
range of years on a single continuous 
score scale. Only with such continuity 
in measurement can the cumulative 
effects of instruction be ascertained. 
Shifting from one short-range test or 
battery to another, as the student 
progresses through school, results in 
loss of continuity. 

If a system of testing is to measure 
important outcomes of instruction, 
without undue restriction on teaching 
methods and materials, the tests need 
to be focused on critical skills and 
understandings. The common subject 
matter tests, while useful in many 
ways during the school year, seldom 
afford a useful measure of such skills. 
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In order to assess the students’ 
ability to apply his school-learned 
skills, it is necessary to test him with 
new and (for him) realistic problem 
situations. An instrument which af- 
fords such problem situations neces- 
sarily is quite different from the usual 
quick-recall test composed largely of 
unrelated questions. 

Put together, these considerations 
point to a need for a new kind of 
achievement test series, one that will 
(a) provide tests long enough and 
broad enough for sound individual 
interpretation, (b) afford continuity 
of measurement over nearly all the 
years of general education, (c) focus 
on the outcomes of instruction rather 
than its content, and (d) test ability 
to apply learning rather than just 
“play it back.” In the last twenty-five 
years improved instruments have 
satisfied some of these criteria, but 
no measurement system has attempt- 
ed to satisfy all of them. 

Six years ago, in looking at the 
whole field of measurement available 
to school people, Educational Testing 
Service found that in the area where 
the greatest numbers of tests abound, 
the area of academic achievement, 
great gaps and holes and shortcom- 
ings were evident. All the tests avail- 
able to schools in the aggregate met 
many educational needs but left some 
of the most important ones covered 
poorly or not at all. Examining the 
total group of achievement tests in 
the light of what was going on in the 
schools, it was evident that certain 
critical characteristics were lacking, 
notably those of centrality, continuity, 
and comparability. The Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress 


(STEP) were planned to incorporate 
these characteristics. 

STEP is a family of educational 
achievement tests that includes seven 
major fields of learning and covers 
a range extending from the fourth 
grade of elementary school through 
the sophomore year of college. The 
fields for which complete and sepa- 
rate tests are provided are: reading, 
writing, listening, essay writing, 
mathematics, science, social studies. 
All save the essay writing examina- 
tions are objective tests. Each test is 
a comprehensive and reliable measure 
requiring 70 minutes of testing time. 
In every one of the seven fields there 
are four levels of tests in order to 
provide materials appropriate in dif- 
ficulty for students in the intermedi- 
ate grades, junior high school, senior 
high school, and the first years of 
college. In the STEP series there are 
seven fields tested, at four different 
levels, with two forms at each level, 
or fifty-six 70-minute achievement 
tests, all built and published at one 
time. 

Building this test series to incor- 
porate the desired characteristics, cen- 
trality, continuity, and comparability, 
involved many considerations. 

Centrality. From its early begin- 
nings, education has had as its prime 
purpose the preparation of children 
and young people for their lives as 
adults. In the development of that 
program of training, educators have 
come to regard certain kinds of learn- 
ing experiences, certain kinds of 


knowledge, and certain kinds of in-. 


tellectual skill as dasic preparation for 
all who have the capacity to grow 
into normal and functional adult- 
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hood. These things, these agreed- 
upon kinds of learnings, are at the 
heart of what is for us the traditional 
academic curriculum. But the passage 
of time (generations of time) has 
brought an ever-increasing diversifi- 
cation and specialization of the edu- 
cational content of this curriculum, so 
that what was once a relatively simple 
academic path extending from the 
3 R’s of grammar school to the 
humanities of college is now an amaz- 
ingly complex system of subject mat- 
ter courses, each advanced or de- 
fended by a group of fire-breathing 
zealots. Whether or not this develop- 
ment is good educationally is not for 
me to say, but I can observe that the 
vast diversification of subject matter 
content is making standardized test- 
ing more and more difficult as well 
as more and more superficial. 
There are, however, some central 
threads of experience and skill and 
understanding that still run through 
the fields of learning from bottom to 
top. We have asked groups of dis- 
tinguished teachers in each field to 
identify some of these central paths 
for us so that student progress along 
them might be measured. We asked 
them, for example: “What are the 
principal skills and insights in mathe- 
matics that young people need in 
order to succeed in higher studies and 
in coping with their life problems? 
Along what avenues do these skills 
and insights develop? What lower- 
level skills and insights are involved 
in the learning process, and when?” 
Our teachers responded with an out- 
line of development related to the 
important outcomes of instruction, 
what youngsters should be able to do 


with their learning at each level, as 
distinguished from the imput of in- 
struction in terms of such subject con- 
tent as decimal fractions, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry. In other 
words, the central paths of learning 
in mathematics are those along which 
a youngster grows toward a full capa- 
city to solve a variety of number 
problems. The subject matters of 
algebra, etc., contribute to his growth 
along these paths but they do not 
themselves constitute the paths. 

A system of testing has centrality 
when it contains tasks and situations 
that elicit the kinds of behavior that 
lie at the center of the educational 
process. In the STEP series, with 
the help of nearly a hundred suc- 
cessful teachers at all levels, we have 
tried to come closer to this cen- 
trality in these seven fields than test- 
makers have been able to come here- 
tofore. We have not been completely 
successful, of course, because no one 
knows enough about the learning 
process, but we have attempted in 
each field to set up testing situations 
which challenge the student to de- 
monstrate what he can do with his 
knowledge, how well he can integrate 
and apply it to real problems, rather 
than to demonstrate his retention of 
subject matter learning materials. 
This is really an attempt to measure 
outcome instead of input. 

Continuity. 1 doubt that anyone 
can prove that learning is a continuous 
process over an extended period of 
time. Most of us make some assump- 
tions about continuity, feeling intui- 
tively that while any one person’s 
learning progresses somewhat irregu- 
larly by fits and starts, it is likely 
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over a long period of time to repre- 
sent a fairly continuous pattern of 
development. Curricula generally 
have been planned on the basis of 
such an assumption, but testing pro- 
grams up to this time have not. Look- 
ing at available standardized tests, we 
find that a good battery of tests will 
extend from the lower grades to 
Grade 9 and then stop, forcing the 
educator to shift gears (and tests and 
score scales) and use some other mea- 
sure. High school geometry tests 
hang in mid-air, unrelated to algebra 
in the grade below or to trigonometry 
in the grade above. In practically no 
academic fields are there test series 
that measure the same learning func- 
tions on a single comparable scale 
over anything like the full range of 
years in which instruction is taking 
place. 

In the outlining and development 
of the STEP series, our committees 
of teachers were asked to work to- 
gether in the construction of tests at 
all levels so that there would be a 
continuity of test content and inter- 
pretation from Grade 4 through 
Grade 14. These teachers actually 
were brought to Princeton, housed in 
one dormitory at one time, and liter- 
ally coerced into working together. 
So we saw that rare situation in which 
the college teacher of science, or any 
of the other fields, had to share his 
ideas and criticisms with the elemen- 
tary school teacher, the junior high 
teacher, and the high school teacher. 
And, of course, the situation worked 
the other way around as well. It was, 
for us as well as for those teachers, 
an unusual and very enlightening ex- 
perience. And it did produce in each 


field a series of tests in which there 
is continuity of concept and content. 

The standardization of these tests 
enhances the continuity of interpreta- 
tion by affording a single continuous 
score scale in each field to which all 
levels and forms of tests in the field 
are equated. 

Comparability. Some of the better 
batteries of achievement tests now 
available, particularly those appropri- 
ate for elementary school children, 
do have the characteristic of compar- 
ability of scores from field to field. 
In other words, a single student’s 
score in mathematics may be com- 
pared directly and meaningfully with 
his score in reading, or in the other 
subjects. This is less often true among 
tests for high school students and 
almost non-existent among college 
achievement tests because each instru- 
ment has been standardized upon a 
different sample of school population. 

The STEP series has a kind of 
comparability from field to field at 
all levels because the standardization 
of all tests was done at the same time 
with the same students. Such compa- 
rability requires careful planning, a 
simultaneous development of many 
tests, and a total norming sample that 
is very complex. No testbuilder can 
afford to do this sort of thing very 
often. It does, however, make the 
comparative interpretation of test 
scores possible. 

The School and College Ability 
Tests (SCAT) were planned to esti- 
mate students’ ability to do academic 
work. 


cators already are familiar with the 
SCAT series of ability measures be- 


Many high school and college edu- 
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cause the uppermost levels of that 
series have been in use for several 
years. SCAT instruments suitable for 
use in the elementary and junior 
high school grades, however, made 
their first appearance at the same 
time that the STEP series was re- 
leased. The SCAT instruments are 
measures of developed ability in 
verbal and quantative skills. Their 
purpose is that of helping teachers 
and counselors, and students them- 
selves, to estimate the capacity of 
each individual student to undertake 
the academic work of the next higher 
level of schooling. As tests of aca- 
demic ability, they indicate the rela- 
tive success the student is likely to 
achieve in his next steps up the edu- 
cational ladder. 


Every SCAT test yields a Verbal 
score ‘based on 60 tasks or questions 
and a Quantitative score based on 50 
tasks, plus a Total score based on all 
110 items. The test is a work-limit 
measure and requires 70 minutes of 
testing time. 

Since SCAT was designed for fre- 
quent use in combination with STEP, 
it has many of the same characteristics 
as STEP, the principal one being con- 
tinuity of measurement. There are 
five overlapping levels of instru- 
ments in the SCAT series, extending 
from the fourth grade of elementary 
school through the sophomore year 
of college. All levels and forms are 
equated to a single continuous score 
scale, so that the developing ability 
of a student can be followed through 
successive testings for a period of 
eleven years without a break or shift 
in interpretation. 

The SCAT instruments are there- 


fore a kind of anchor for STEP in 
that they offer a continuous measure 
of ability with which student achieve- 
ment on the STEP tests may be com- 
pared. That is, while the student’s 
performance on one or more of the 
STEP measures alone will indicate 
his achievement in comparison with 
other students, addition of SCAT to 
the battery he takes will permit com- 
parison of his achievement with his 
own ability to achieve. The SCAT 
and STEP series have been stand- 
ardized together in order to provide 
the greatest possible usefulness in 
combined application. 

In the standardization of the 
STEP instruments, every student 
who took a STEP test for norms 
data also took an appropriate form 
of SCAT. Thus, the norming popula- 
tion for SCAT includes exactly the 
same students as the norming popula- 
tion for STEP—making the ability 
tests an integral part of the achieve- 
ment series for purposes of interpreta- 
tion. 

For maximum usefulness of the 
STEP achievement measures, then, 
administration of one or more of the 
STEP tests will be accompanied by 
administration of the appropriate 
SCAT measure. All record forms, 
accessory materials, and a special set of 
norms tables for the STEP series are 
designed to make this combined use 
as easy as possible. 

The prospectuses of these two new 
and related series of measures in aca- 
demic ability and achievement are 
available from the Educational Test- 
ing service in Princeton, providing 
richer detail about the content of each 
of the tests. 





The Advanced Placement Program 


in Jeffersonian Terms * 


CHARLES R. KELLER 


Jefferson was keenly interested in 
“leaders of tomorrow”; among his 
letters which I like best are those to 
his nephew, Peter Carr, and to his 
grandson, Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph, whom he thought of as leaders 
of tomorrow. In these letters and 
throughout his writing, Jefferson al- 
ways stressed the relation between 
leadership and education. I will dis- 
cuss the College Board’s Advanced 
Placement Program as quality educa- 
tion, which Jefferson always empha- 
sized. 

The program represents a national 
effort, based on the premise that most 
students will spend four years in high 
school, to do something special for 
able and ambitious students in both 
school and college. But it gets im- 
mediately into the areas of curricular 
thinking, course planning, articula- 
tion, communication between schools 
and colleges particularly at the teach- 
er level, and the intellectual tone in 
schools and colleges. 

There are four parts to the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program. First, the 
secondary schools get ready to offer 
and do offer advanced, college-level 
work for able and ambitious students 
in one or more of eleven fields: Eng- 
lish, French, German, Latin, Span- 


*Speech delivered at the 37th annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Women Deans and 
Counselors, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; November 1, 
1957. 


ish, American history, European his- 
tory, mathematics, biology, chemistry, 
and physics. A student does advanced 
work in one or more of these fields. 
Second, in May, students take ad- 
vanced placement examinations, three- 
hour examinations in which essay 
questions predominate. 

The examinations are prepared by 
committees of school and college 
teachers; for example, I am chair- 
man of the American history commit- 
tee, and in June these examinations 
are read by school and college teach- 
ers. To the college which a student is 
entering are sent in mid-July the stu- 
dent’s examination books, the exami- 
nation questions, the grade assigned 
by the readers, and an interpretive 
leaflet, together with a school report 
which contains a description of the 
course, the student’s grade, and the 
school recommendation. 

I now move to the third part of 
the Program, the role of the colleges 
and universities which consider for 
credit and advanced placement stu- 
dents who have performed satisfac- 
torily in advanced high school courses 
and on the advanced placement ex- 
aminations. In the fall of 1953 the 
faculties of 12 colleges did their part 
in helping to get the Program off 
the ground by agreeing to give credit 
and advanced placement for good 
performances. Today practically all 
colleges welcome advanced placement 
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students; many give both credit and 
advanced placement, some will give 
advanced placement only, a few have 
not as yet made up their minds. 

Fourth and finally, are the three- 
day conferences for school and college 
teachers, and there is a conference for 
school and college administrators, too. 
Last June 700 school and college 
teachers met in eight subject matter 
conferences on school and college 
campuses, and 100 administrators 
gathered at Union College. One of 
the two English conferences, I par- 
ticularly liked, was held at Ann Arbor 
under the joint auspices of the Ann 
Arbor High School and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The historians broke 
into what is sometimes called “the 
clinging vine league” and met at 
Vassar. Thus do we pierce the 
“sheepskin curtain”; thus do we find 
that “familiarity breeds respect.” 
When school and college teachers 
meet and talk about their subjects 
and their courses, it is news, good 
news. 

The Advanced Placement Program, 
originally with a different name, is 
a young one. It began during 1952-3 
under the auspices of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, when 
eighteen high schools, twelve colleges, 
did something quite simple but quite 
significant in American educational 
history. The schools said, “We think 
that we can do what is called college 
work for some of our able and ambi- 
tious students.” And the colleges said, 
“We too think that you can, and when 
you do, we will recognize what you do 
and will join with you in giving these 
able and ambitious youth challenging 
and exciting educational experiences.” 
In May 1954, 500 students from 


these 18 schools took some 900 ex- 
aminations. Last May, 2200 students 
from 212 schools took approximately 
3800 examinations. My pipeline to 
the College Board office in New York 
City tells me that this year there will 
again be a substantial, but not too 
rapid increase in the number of 
schools, students, and examinations. 
In September 1954, students en- 
tered ninety-four, not twelve, col- 
leges, although many of the colleges 
knew practically nothing about the 
Program. Since that time, especially 
since September 1955, much informa- 
tion has been dispensed to many col- 
leges, and college willingness to rec- 
ognize what the schools are doing ex- 
ceeds my fondest hopes, even though 
much work remains to be done. I 
really do not believe the statement 
which I have, heard, that a college 
faculty, notice that I did not say ad- 
ministrators, is as hard to move as 
a cemetery, but it does take quite a 
while sometimes for a college teacher 
to believe that a high school course, 
even for able and ambitious students 
and taught by a competent teacher, 
can be as good as his course. But col- 
lege teachers are learning; indeed, 
some of them realize that if students 
do analytic geometry and calculus in 
high school, for instance, or a good, 
mature course in American history or 
English, they, the college teachers, 
will be able to begin working with 
these students at a more advanced 
level and will be able to carry them 
further while they are in college. 
Let’s return to the schools. For there 
are different kinds of schools. Here, 
for example, is a large high school 
with a good-sized graduating class 
each year, capable teachers, a relative- 
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ly high college-going percentage, and 
a goodly number of able and am- 
bitious students. It probably has hon- 
ors sections and does honors work, 
which some colleges may or may not 
recognize with some kind of advanced 
placement. The principal, the super- 
intendent, some teachers hear about 
the Advanced Placement Program, 
and the school decides to set up ad- 
vanced, college-level courses in, say, 
four subjects: English, French, Amer- 
ican history, and chemistry. Infor- 
mation about college-level work is 
obtained from the College Board’s 
publication, Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram, from other schools which have 
had such courses, from colleges in 
the vicinity, from other colleges which 
the school’s students enter, and from 
the Director of the Program. They 
may also look at the advanced place- 
ment examinations and send teachers 
to the June conferences. 

Work in English may begin in 
junior year, or even sophomore year, 
or it may be only a concentrated senior 
year course. The advanced, college- 
level French, fourth-year French, is 
set up in the senior year after three 
years of high school French. American 
history may be the usual one-year 
course or a two-year program; chem- 
istry may be a two-year sequence, or 
a three-term affair, or a really stiff 
one-year course. Teachers must be 
both capable and interested. If a 
school can possibly do so, it should 
lighten the teaching load of advanced 
course teachers. After all, a lot of 
money goes into special work at the 
other end of the educational spectrum. 
I will have to admit that in too many 
schools the teacher with an advanced, 
college-level course instead of one of 


his regular classes, works harder but 
finds the work very rewarding. 

Students are selected on the basis 
of teacher recommendations, schoo] 
records, G.Q. (Gumption Quotient) 
as well as I.Q., student interest, and 
in many instances after consultation 
or correspondence with parents. The 
school promises nothing but hard 
work, a challenging, interesting, ex- 
citing educational experience, and pos- 
sible recognition by colleges in the 
form of credit and advanced place- 
ment. The response from students has 
been most heartening. They want to 
be challenged in school; and I might 
say that at the moment they are more 
interested in enrichment and more 
challenging experience in college than 
in acceleration. Most students take 
one or at most two advanced, college- 
level courses in school, a few three, 
still fewer four, and perhaps an oc- 
casional student, five. 

Another type of school is the fairly 
large high school with a relatively 
small (25 percent) college-going 
group. Immediately, I think of the 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, experience, 
with a three-year high school of about 
1500 students. Last year, in the ninth 
grade of each of two junior high 
schools, advanced work was set up in 
English, mathematics, and science, 
with a student taking advanced work 
in one or two of the three subjects. 
Things went very well, and now the 
students are sophomores in high 
school. Those in English hope to take 
advanced work for two years and then 
as seniors take an advanced, college- 
level course. In mathematics it is ex- 
pected that the students will complete 
a course as seniors, in analytic geome- 
try and calculus. The proposed science 
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program I find intriguing: a two-year 
program for sophomore and junior 
years, with two-thirds of a year each 
in biology, chemistry, and physics; 
in senior year a college-level course 
in the science which the largest num- 
ber of students prefer. When the 
Pittsfield program started, school ad- 
ministrators said that they were tired 
of trying merely “to improve medio- 
crity.” Now, more than a year later, 
they find that not all is smooth sail- 
ing, but they believe that they have 
made substantial progress, and mem- 
bers of the Williams College faculty 
are working with the teachers in the 
Pittsfield High School. 

Advanced Placement Program 
work in a small school is peculiarly 
difficult, and yet I think of the edu- 
cational adviser, a professor of Eng- 
lish at- Notre Dame, of a small school 
in eastern Michigan who said, “It is 
particularly important for a small 
school to do something special and 
worth while for its able students. 
These young people must not be con- 
demned to mediocrity because they 
attend a small school.” Accordingly, 
in the Alcona County Community 
School in Lincoln, Michigan, ad- 
vanced, college-level work is being 
given in biology this year, with the 
University of Michigan helping in 
every possible way. Or I can think of 
small schools where advanced work 
of a tutorial nature is given to a few 
students over and above the regular 
course in a subject. In many schools 
there is at least one good teacher and 
there are at least a few students who 
would profit from such working to- 
gether. 

May I turn now from specifics to 
some more general remarks about the 


Advanced Placement Program. Here 
I return to Jeffersonianism and qual- 
ity. We have tackled with some suc- 
cess the guantity problem in educa- 
tion, but in so doing we have paid a 
price in the loss of quality. Some 
schools have honors programs but 
frequently the colleges either do not 
know what has been done, or find that 
the work is of such a nature that noth- 
ing can be done for students who have 
taken it; or they simply choose to 
ignore what the schools have done. 
Colleges have placement programs, 
but I ask: how effective have they 
been? on what basis is placement 
made? how good is the articulation of 
work done in school and college? Col- 
leges also have honors work, but for 
juniors and seniors, not for freshmen 
and sophomores. 

The Advanced Placement Program 
seems to concentrate on the senior year 
in school and the freshman year in 
college, and here it definitely im- 
proves articulation of work done in 
school and college. Schools which 
move some of their honors programs 
to advanced placement work put their 
honors work in terms which the col- 
leges can and do recognize, and able 
and ambitious students are challenged 
on both levels. The schools do some- 
thing, the examinations and the school 
reports carry information to the col- 
leges, and the colleges in turn place 
students appropriately, and give 
credit. 

But even more important is the 
way in which the Advanced Placement 
Program works back from the senior 
year of high school and up from the 
freshman year of college. The entire 
educational process seems to be af- 
ected for the better. The head of the 
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mathematics department in a Penn- 
sylvania high school wrote me last 
spring: “Our experience this year is 
giving us a good insight into the prob- 
lem of teaching in general. We find 
that teaching advanced classes has an 
influence on our teachers which 
spreads to the other college prepara- 
tory classes. As a result the general 
performance in these classes, we be- 
lieve, has already been raised. This 
effect we had been hoping for, but 
had not expected in so short a time.” 


Curricular rethinking has been en- 
couraged. Questions like the follow- 
ing have been raised: How many stu- 
dents can do algebra as early as the 
eighth grade? Why should we not 
teach foreign languages as early as 
the seventh or even the fourth grade? 
Would biology be a better ninth-grade 
than tenth-grade subject? What 
would be the effect on science curricula 
if biology were a ninth-grade subject? 
Have we diluted history too much 
in creating social studies? Have we 
given sufficient thought to quality 
reading and to analytical processes in 
English? 

Students report enthusiastically on 
advanced placement work. They like 
the advanced courses in school and 
they believe that they have been given 
unusually good preparation for col- 
lege work in general. When the col- 
lege recognizes what the school has 
done, freshman year takes on that 
new look. I shall never forget the 
enthusiasm of the girl who wrote to 
her high school teacher from college 
and said that in the second semester 
of freshman year she would be able 
to take a period course in English 
history and an English course in Mil- 
ton and the Seventeenth Century. Or 


that of the Williams student who as 
a freshman was taking sophomore 
mathematics and sophomore history. 
Few in number are the students who 
get enough advanced credit to be- 
come sophomores on entrance, but the 
“Wow! I’m a sophomore!” on a post- 
card written by a new Harvard stu- 
dent made an unforgettable impres- 
sion on me. 


A teacher of an advanced course 
writes: “I take my life in my hands 
every time I go into that class, but I 
love it”; another, “I can hardly wait 
until I get into that class”; a third, 
“This is the kind of teaching you 
wouldn’t have to pay me to do.” And 
a fourth called the Advanced Place- 
ment Program “a thrilling undertak- 
ing, the greatest advance in secondary 
education in our time.” “I am doing 
the best teaching I have ever done,” 
he continued, “and not alone in the 
advanced course, for ideas have a way 
of ‘trickling down’ in many cases to 
regular classes. The advanced course 
has added hours and hours to my 
week, hours that I really cherish and 
would not give up for anything.” 

Some schools which have believed 
all along that they were doing ad- 
vanced work to which the colleges 
were giving insufficient recognition 
have geared up their courses a bit and 
have had many of their students take 
the advanced placement examinations. 
And the colleges have opened their 
own eyes. When the schools do a bet- 
ter job, the colleges gain; when the 
colleges recognize what the schools are 
doing, they encourage the schools to 
do good work. 

Teachers hold the key to improved 
articulation of work done in school and 
college. Accordingly, very important 
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is the association of school and college 
teachers, which the Advanced Place- 
ment Program promotes. For too long 
the secondary school teacher has been 
the secondary school teacher, and the 
college teacher, the college teacher, 
and rarely have the twain met. Since 
1952, I have seen school and college 
teachers meet as members of commit- 
tees of examiners, as readers, at sub- 
ject matter conferences, and each time 
the teachers gain, the schools gain, the 
students gain. There will be true ad- 
vancement of education when there is 
true advancement of communication 
between school and college teachers. 

My colleagues and I in history at 
Williams have become duplication- 
conscious as we had never been before, 
and I can assure you that all courses 
in history at Williams have been re- 
thought with a view to eliminating as 
far as possible the boring repetition in 
college of work already done in high 
school. 

The report issued by one of our 
large colleges which was a little slow 
in recognizing Advanced Placement 
Program work is interesting and 
heartening. There is reference to the 
increasing number of schools offering 
college-level work. Then the writer 
of the report says: “It seems quite 
proper, indeed necessary, to allow 
students to take different work in col- 


lege, or work of an advanced nature, 
after demonstrating their qualifica- 
tions by examination.” 

The examination program is praised. 
Then the report continues: “The 
whole program of quickening the 
pace of a college education, of making 
college a richer opportunity for the 
better prepared entering freshman, is 
being developed so rapidly that it is 
no wonder many of us have been 
caught rather unaware of the com- 
plexities and necessities involved... . 
The College is doing quite a bit for 
able students. The committee is 
strongly of the opinion, however, that 
we are not doing enough. The quality 
of our entering class is high. If we are 
to keep up with the new ways, let 
alone excel in them, we ought to be 
pushing ahead more students who are 
qualified and opening up additional 
opportunities for them.” 

I end with another Jeffersonian as- 
pect of the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram and with a reference to “Leaders 
of Tomorrow.” In a democracy lead- 
ers will be produced only if there is 
constant interest in people as individ- 
uals. Jefferson was much interested in 
individuals. The Advanced Placement 
Program invites attention to students 
as individuals in both schools and col- 
leges. 
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The National Merit Scholarship Program* 


JOHN M. STALNAKER 


It seems clear that leaders of to- 
morrow are going to be selected from 
among our college graduates. The day 
people can escape this training and 
still be successful is rapidly fading 
into the background. 

If the leaders of tomorrow are to 
be drawn from our college graduates, 
we should take at least a brief look 
at higher education. Higher education 
is a privilege and not a requirement 
in this country. It is up to the individ- 
ual and his family to see that this 
education is obtained. In the earlier 
days education was largely a function 
of private sources, but this is decreas- 
ing and the state is taking over more 
and more of higher education. In this 
country at the present time education 
beyond high school is widely avail- 
able. Some time ago, you may have 
noticed a rather striking statement 
that higher education in New York 
City proper, and not including the 
suburbs, involves at the present time 
more people than are involved in 
higher education in all of France or 
all of Italy and twice as many in all 
of Canada, and this is but one city 
in this country. Our higher education 
is widely available in different sections 
of the country. 

There is a changing pattern that has 
evolved in higher education in this 
country. If you go back to the turn of 
the century you will find that about 


*Excerpts from speech delivered at the 37th annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, No- 
vember 1, 1957. 


3% of the college-age group were 
going to college, but at the present 
time, it is close to 33% who are going 
on to the colleges, and of the high 
school students of a year or two ago, 
over 50 per cent were going on into 
some form of education beyond the 
high school. We might look to the 
reason why we have so many more of 
our people interested in higher educa- 
tion today. 

One of my friends told me of an 
incident in which he talked to his son 
as fathers are wont to do from time 
to time. He said, “Sonny boy, you’re 
now going off to college. We’re able 
to pay your way. We’re going to take 
care of everything. It’s a great oppor- 
tunity for you and I suppose you feel 
more than usually proud and indebted 
to us for making this generous oppor- 
tunity possible.” The son thought a 
minute, and in keeping with modern 
sons, answered with honesty and said, 
“Well honestly, I really don’t think 
of it as such a privilege, as I’d never 
thought of anything other than going 
to college. You’ve always said I was 
going to college; you went to college, 
my mother went to college, and all 
my friends are going to college; I 
never thought of anything else. Why 
should I think this is a great privi- 
lege?” There are certain social groups 


in which college education is more | 


necessary from the point of view of 
the parent than of the child. 
We have evolved in this country a 


great variety of colleges to which one | 


may go, and from which one may 
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graduate. One of our merit scholars 
wrote to me recently, stating that he 
was most unhappy, that the school he 
was attending was a pretty poor in- 
stitution, that it had very little em- 
phasis on the intellectual, that he was 
in the top of every class, and that he 
was not getting much stimulation. I 
wrote him, using some of those ideas 
that I had picked up in counseling. 
This is what I wrote: “I sympathize 
with you greatly, and if you will get 
your dean to verify what you have 
told me I’ll see what we can do.” 
I thought that would settle the mat- 
ter. It is my unhappy duty to report 
to you that the dean did write and he 
did verify what was going on there, 
and said that the college was not 
equipped to handle students who had 
intellectual interests. As far as he was 
concerned, he thought that we should 
by all means allow this boy, who was 
a very promising lad, to go to another 
institution. We do have a great variety 
of colleges and colleges with a great 
variety of purposes. This fact is not 
necessarily a bad one, but it should 
be recognized. 

Who is it that goes to college to- 
day? Some are going there for the 
social value that it brings to their 
families and perhaps to themselves. 
Some are going there because it is 
such a good place to find a marriage 
partner and I would not minimize 
the values of that goal in our society. 
People from different economic class- 
es go roughly in proportion to their 
income level. In the highest income 
group, you will find a large propor- 
tion of the children going to college, 
and you'll find fewer in the lowest in- 
come classes even when you limit 
yourself to high levels of intelligence. 


There are other factors, too. We 
find that individuals whose parents 
are college graduates are most likely 
to go to college. These parents usual- 
ly struggle to see that their children 
are permitted to go to college even 
though their economic level may not 
be high. A good percentage of able 
students are going to college but there 
are many of reasonably high intel- 
lectual ability who are not going on. 
Surveys have shown that there is a 
certain amount of loss of able stu- 
dents to our higher educational institu- 
tions, a loss, I believe, to the country. 
I do not say one cannot succeed with- 
out a college education, but I do say 
that a college education can make the 
level of attainment a good deal higher. 

With this brief background, I want 
to tell vou something about the Merit 
Scholarship Program. A scholarship is 
an ideal kind of thing that almost all 
of us approve. Actually, the scholar- 
ship is a device, and as such it is neither 
good nor bad; its value depends on 
how it is used. One earlier use was 
to support athletes. We have a very 
strong feeling that we must have ama- 
teur athletics even if we have to pay 
the athletes. And so the scholarships 
came along as a bribe or a subterfuge 
by which we could pay athletes and 
still have them be amateurs. Some 
people might think this is a good use 
and some people might have other 
ideas on it. We also found in the past 
a certain number of work scholarships 
where a donor gave a fixed amount of 
money and required an enormous 
amount of work in return, and thus 
the donor came under the heading of 
being a very good and fine person 
and escaped any regulations concern- 
ing fair pay per hour. 
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It is my opinion that scholarships 
should be first and foremost an honor. 
I think they should go to those who 
have unusual ability, and that the 
amount of money attached to the 
scholarship should be based on the 
amount that is needed by the individ- 
ual. The secondary schools, and to a 
larger extent, our colleges, have 
helped in developing what I think 
are some bad attitudes toward scholar- 
ships. In talking with many people 
about scholarships and in dealing with 
many parents, I have heard a per- 
nicious attitude expressed all too often. 
For example, one parent said, “You’ve 
looked over my financial statement, I 
assume,” and since a long distance call 
had come through a little earlier with 
a warning, I knew what was coming. 
I said, “Yes, I have,” and he said, “I 
suppose you know that I just bought 
an expensive automobile,” and I said, 
“Yes.” “I suppose you know that I 
live in a very expensive house?” I 
said, “Yes.” He said, “I suppose you 
also noted that I have a summer 
home?” I said, “That did not escape 
me.” “T have a very large income.” 
I said, “I also observed that,” and he 
hesitated a minute, “Well, you don’t 
know the financial problems I have.” 
So not to be outdone, I hesitated a 
minute, and I said, “You're right, I 
don’t, but I do have a feeling that 
you might make some effort to see 
that your son, who is an extremely 
bright youngster, is educated, and not 
at the expense of charity.” This was 
a point of view he did not like. Be- 
cause he had a bright son he felt that 
others should educate the youngster. 
This is an attitude we must change. 
A scholarship is a device to help high- 
ly able students to the extent that 


they need it, and not to relieve par- 
ents of their obligations. The public 
attitude on this issue must be changed, 
and it’s going to be a tough task to 
do it. 

How does a high school tie into 
this whole situation that I’ve been 
talking about here? We have in this 
country a comprehensive high school 
which tries to serve many goals, so 
many that I sometimes think high 
school teachers will go crazy. It re- 
flects the attitude of the community. 
The community has great interest in 
the non-intellectual aspects of school 
work. It is rarely that you read about 
secondary schools or colleges in the 
popular press where the statement has 
anything to do with the major role of 
the institution. Almost all of the ac- 
tivities that are written about are those 
that are trivial or downright detri- 
mental to the fundamental purposes 
for which we have these institutions. 
In the secondary schools we must 
come back into the intellectual role 
that we should play, and we should 
not be afraid of being called “egg 
heads” or “absent minded professors” 
or being pictured in the press and gen- 
erally as “stupid” intellectuals. Let 
us step out and say that the secondary 
school and the college have a real in- 
tellectual role to play, that it is the 
function of the school to pay attention 
to its able and its gifted students, to 
stimulate them and:to give them op- 
portunities to develop in an intellec- 
tual way. 

The current international situation 
complicates this whole picture. In the 
main, we in this country are a rather 
smug, self-satisfied and superior peo- 
ple. We have high living standards; 
we think we’re good; we know we’re 
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good; we think we’re superior, and 
we even think that we are tops, but 
are we? There are some real questions 
to be raised here. We have no corner 
upon brains, and our educational sys- 
tem, while it handles perhaps more 
people and a larger proportion of our 
population, has not done a job that is 
overwhelming or outstanding. 

If you had been privileged as I 
was, quite by accident, to sit in with 
some of the top scientific workers in 
this country, you would have been 
impressed very much with the num- 
ber of them that have been born in 
other countries and have had their 
formal education through the first de- 
gree in countries other than our own. 
We have no corner on the training 
of scientists or training in other fields 
of higher education. We will, per- 
haps, have to give a much greater em- 
phasis to the intellectual side of col- 
lege work if we are to maintain our 
position in the international scene. 

In this respect the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation plays an im- 
portant role. It was created against 
the general background that I have 
tried to sketch here. Up to this time 
the program has been given 23 mil- 
lion dollars, which is a relatively 
smal] amount, although it looks big. 
It has been in existence three years 
now, and our job is to dramatize the 
value that able students have for this 
country, to give a little more prestige 
to academic learning, and to make 
high grades respectable. One young- 
ster wrote, “After a newspaper re- 


port that I was a finalist in the merit 
program, for the first time in my 
school career other students stopped 
and spoke with some respect to me.” 

If we can get a little more respect 
for the intellectual activities that go 
on in our schools, we will indeed be 
accomplishing our purpose. We want 
to work with secondary schools and 
to help them in their efforts to iden- 
tify the able, to stimulate them rather 
than to bore them, and to urge these 
able young people to go on with the 
education for which they are so evi- 
dently fitted. 

These are our working principles. 
We select on quality, and once we have 
selected, we base the scholarship sti- 
pend on need. We expect parents to 
contribute to the education of their 
child to the extent they are able. We 
give the winners free choice of college 
and career, and we invite corporations 
to come in and help support us. We 
have some 60 to 65 corporations that 
are concerned with emphasizing the 
need to discover talent and to develop 
it. 

The quality of people we are get- 
ting is high and working with them 
is a delightful experience. We urge 
those of you who are working in the 
schools to let us help you, and to have 
you help us as much as you can. Let 
us work to uncover the best talent we 
have in the country, and let us urge 
them to develop their talents to the 
fullest, and in doing so to help them- 
selves and our country. 
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What does counseling mean to you 
as a teacher of science, social studies, 
English, or other subjects? Does it 
mean giving students advice? Or tell- 
ing them what courses to take or what 
vocation to choose? Or straightening 
out discipline or other behavior prob- 
lems? These are common conceptions 
of counseling, but fall far short of the 
best psychological meaning of the 
word. 

Counseling is usually considered a 
face-to-face relation; it involves in- 
teraction between two persons in 
which growth takes place. If properly 
done, it increases a student’s under- 
standing of himself, not his anxieties 
about himself; helps him to help him- 
self, not depend on the counselor; 
prevents trouble, rather than merely 


*More and more, deans, psychologists, and other 
guidance personnel are considering as one of their 
most important functions—if not ¢ke most important 
—helping teachers to improve the quality of their 
guidance as classroom teachers or as teacher-counselors, 
Recognizing this responsibility of specialists, the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association appointed a Committee 
for Communication with High School Teachers (Rob- 
ert H. Knapp, Chairman) “to bring the subject matter 
of psychology before high school teachers and admin- 
istrators with some degree of dignity and authority.” 
The topic for one of the bulletins in this series is 
“Guidance and Counseling and the Teacher.” This 
bulletin is being published by the Wesleyan University 
Press, Middletown, Connecticut, in cooperation with 
the American Psychological Association, 1333 Six- 
teenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. It will reach 
a large audience of high school teachers and adminis- 
trators. To acquaint our readers with this publication, 
Dr. Clarence McKelvie, editor of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, and Dr. Hoch of the APA, have kindly 
given permission to reprint part of the bulletin in this 
issue of our Journat. Copies of the bulletin may be 
ordered from the Wesleyan University Press Educa- 
tion Center, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Guidance and Counseling and The Teacher* 


RUTH STRANG 





remedying it after it has gained head- 
way. 

Both teacher and student share in 
the process; the teacher grows, too. 
This is the rewarding aspect of coun- 
seling. With each contact the teacher 
grows in his understanding of adoles- 
cents, in his ability to help them think 
and feel through their questions and 
perplexities, and in his understanding 
of himself. There is nothing more re- 
warding then the feeling that you 
have helped a perplexed youngster, 
who was at the crossroads, to get on 
the right track and move forward and 
upward toward the realization of his 
most acceptable self. 

Counseling, as described here, is 
not synonymous with guidance. Guid- 
ance is broader; counseling is a most 
important tool of guidance. According 
to the Year Book of Education, 1955, 
guidance is “a process of helping in- 
dividuals through their own efforts 
to discover and develop their poten- 


tialities both for personal happiness | 


and social usefulness.” 
Teaching and guidance are similar 
in many respects. Consequently, the 


large proportion of counseling should | 


be done by teachers within the frame- 
work of teaching and learning. 


__ The counseling done by the teacher 
is always in a setting; it begins with a 


1Robert King Hall and J. A. Lauwerys (Editors), 
The Year Book of Education, 1955: Guidance and 
Counseling, p. 17. Russell Square, London: Evans 
Brothers LTD., 1955. 
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relationship, which may be established 
in the classroom, in the short talk con- 
tacts every teacher has with students 
outside of class, and in extra-class ac- 
tivities. When a student feels that a 
teacher or administrator is under- 
standing and friendly to him, he will 
go to that person voluntarily; he will 
feel free to talk over with him plans 
and perplexities, fears and hopes that 
he hesitates to discuss even with his 
parents. 


The psychological basis for such a 
relationship is a sense of mutual trust. 
It is established largely by the way 
the teacher presents himself to his 
students—as a person who has sound 
basic values and who cares enough for 
his students to help them learn and 
develop their potentialities. Such a 
teacher looks for what is good in the 
student and helps him to build on his 
positive growth factors. 

Basic to effective guidance is an 
understanding of adolescents. The 
teacher recognizes that physical, die- 
tary, and chemical factors are influ- 
encing an individual’s behavior. His 
past, too, is constantly pressing against 
the portals of the present. Continuous 
through all his fluctuations in mood is 
a central core or radix of personality 
and a self-concept that is persistent 
and resistant to change. Yet at the 
same time he is sensitive to stimuli 
within and outside himself. He can 
change; he can develop in an ever- 
ascending spiral. This flexibility with- 
in a framework of continuity and sta- 
bility of personality makes guidance 
possible. 

The adolescent is guided by his 
ideas and ideals, by his hopes and 
fears. The guiding principles which he 


) has built out of his experience origi- 
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nate in the home and are further de- 
veloped during school years. Teachers 
can help students to verbalize sound 
principles and ideals; these motivate 
action. They can help students to 
perceive life situations realistically, al- 
truistically, and hopefully. This is ex- 
tremely important, because it is the 
situation-as-perceived that largely de- 
termines behavior. 

All during the school day the teach- 
er has opportunities to observe in- 
dividuals, to meet their needs, and to 
build their perceptions and principles. 
The teacher guides as he teaches. Let 
us now note some examples of guid- 
ance while teaching. 


Gu1pancE In LEARNING 


Skill in teaching is the teacher’s 
most important contribution to in- 
dividual development and guidance. 
It affects student-teacher relationship. 
When asked why the students liked a 
certain teacher so much, one youngster 
replied, “She learns us good.” Stu- 
dents often say that they like “strict 
teachers.” By this they usually mean 
teachers who help them to achieve 
their learning potentialities. Effective 
teaching is one way in which teachers 
can show students that they care. 

Skill in teaching is also important 
in preventing unnecessary failure and 
maladjustment. According to Dr. 
Morris Krugman, “A reading dis- 
ability, or severe retardation in read- 
ing, has the same profound influence 
on educational growth as a severe 
emotional involvement. Both limit 
successful functioning, cause feelings 
of inadequacy and frustration, bring 
about disturbed relationships, influ- 
ence outlook on life, and result in a 
variety of undesirable behavior mani- 
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festations.’””® Underlying teaching skill 
is an understanding of individual stu- 
dents and a knowledge of learning 
theory: the psychology of drive or 
motive —— perception of the situa- 
tion —— response — satisfaction or 
reduction of tension. 


GuIDANCE THROUGH THE 
CuRRICULUM 


Every subject offers special oppor- 
tunities for guidance in understanding 
oneself and others and the world 
about him. Ideas from literature, so- 
cial studies, and science influence stu- 
dents’ personal development if the in- 
terpretations are applied to their own 
lives. Students can be led from consid- 
eration of general social problems to 
consideration of particular personal 
problems. 

In English and foreign language 
classes. The contribution of literature 
is obvious. By helping students to 
learn to look for clues of character, 
to sense the sequence of motives and 
acts leading to a certain outcome, 
teachers help students to understand a 
little better why people behave as 
they do and how they solve some of 
their problems. Through oral reports, 
written compositions, and work on 
projects students often reveal their 
attitudes, abilities, ideas, creative tal- 
ents, problems, and interests. Know- 
ing these, the teacher is able to in- 
dividualize instruction and better 
meet the needs of students in his 
classes. He will recommend books of 
special interest and value to individual 
students. No way of encouraging vol- 
untary reading of personal value to 


2Morris Krugman, “Reading Failure and Mental 
Health,” Journal of the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors, XX (October, 1956), 
10. 


students is more effective than a per- 
sonal recommendation by a well-liked 
teacher. Introduction of a significant 
book to the whole class is also effec- 
tive. One teacher encouraged creative 
writing by reading a story up to a 
crucial point, at which the students 
wrote their own ending, projecting 
their own unique thoughts and feel- 
ings into their compositions. Another 
teacher used a poem as a springboard 
for expressing their personal feelings 
about life, liberty, and their pursuit 
of happiness. Many other examples 
of guidance through English classes 
have been described.* 

Similar values may be achieved 
through the study of a foreign lan- 
guage. In addition, a thorough know]l- 
edge of any foreign language aids in 
understanding the culture of the peo- 
ple and thus contributes to good inter- 
national relations. 

In social studies and history classes. 
These classes should give students a 
better understanding of other groups, 
nations, and races. The history of 
Western Europe offers ideas that they 
can apply to their own troubled times. 
It is the function of the social studies 
teacher to help students think critical- 
ly about pressing social problems, 
within their areas of competence. He 
should discourage the expression of 
unevaluated opinions and quick, easy, 
and fictitious solutions. As in English, 
social studies may also give students 
an understanding of behavior. Much 
more human interest could be intro- 
duced into social studies texts and 
reference books. According to one 
estimate, only 1 per cent of the con- 
tent of social studies textbooks deals 


8Elizabeth Berry, Guiding Students in the English 
Class. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. 
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with human relations—with why peo- 
ple behave as they do. 

In social studies classes many oppor- 
tunities are offered to guide individ- 
uals. For example, a social studies 
teacher discovered that one student, 
who was labeled as a problem in most 
of his classes, was interested in analyz- 
ing handwriting. He was given the 
special assignment to analyze the 
handwriting of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and to check 
the accuracy of his analysis by reading 
their biographies. Because of his in- 
terest he put forth much effort and 
obtained the recognition of his class- 
mates. Another teacher used a foreign- 
born boy as a resource or expert in 
pronouncing names of persons and 
places in that country and in giving 
other information about his country, 
which the class was studying. This 
contribution increased his prestige in 
the class and his own sense of 
worth. .. . (Sections on guidance in 
other subjects are omitted for lack of 
space. ) 

Vocational guidance through sub- 
ject classes. Every teacher can help 
students explore vocational areas rep- 
resented by the subject. In a sense, 
each subject is a try-out experience. 
If a student dislikes chemistry, he 
would not be likely to enjoy a voca- 
tion requiring a good deal of chem- 
istry. Teachers of every subject can 
also impart to their classes informa- 
tion about vocations that require some 
knowledge of the subject. 


It is in subject matter classes also 
that special talent is discovered, ap- 
praised, and fostered. For example, 
a girl exceptionally talented in dra- 
matics was discovered through an in- 
formal play given by the English class. 


A boy with musical ability developed 
it during high school and now is 
prominent as a band leader. Science 
talent is discovered through special 
projects stimulated by science classes 
or clubs. 

The developmental view of voca- 
tional guidance depends a great deal 
on the exploration of vocational im- 
plications of each subject. 

Guidance in human relations. The 
way in which a class is conducted de- 
termines its contribution to the per- 
sonal and social development of stu- 
dents. The teacher’s respect for peo- 
ple, his desire to help each person de- 
velop his best potentialities, his stan- 
dards and values are reflected in the 
behavior of the students. Serving on 
committees encourages students to 
plan their own work, to develop the 


habit of cooperative endeavor, all to 
utilize individual talents for the good 
of the group. Discussion sessions help 
individual students appreciate others 
as well as develop their own abilities 


for self-expression. Student-parent 
forums, held on personal-social prob- 
lems, clarify parent-child and boy- 
girl relationships. The “66” discussion 
method (sub-groups of not more than 
six, discussing a specific question for 
six minutes) brings the more diffident 
class members into active participa- 
tion. 

Negative aspects. Neglect of oppor- 
tunities for guidance may have a de- 
trimental rather than merely a neutral 
effect on students. Talents are undis- 
covered, students languish in idle- 
ness; creative efforts are suppressed; 
feelings of inferiority or dissatisfaction 
in not attaining their best potentiali- 
ties ensue; anti-social or delinquent 
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behavior may develop as compensa- 
tion. 

Guidance in social, moral, and 
spiritual values. This kind of guidance 
is possible in every classroom. Students 
bring up these problems for class con- 
sideration. In these instances, teach- 
ers, relying on their own sound values 
and standards, can help each student, 
within the limits of his maturity of 
comprehension, toward a more mean- 
ingful, purposeful basis for living, of- 
fering some security and certainty in 
the midst of confusion and discord. 
Many teachers are devotedly religious 
persons and they communicate their 
spirit of “reverence for life” and con- 
cern for social needs to the students 
whom they teach. Almost uncon- 
sciously, they guide students “toward 
the highest we can know.” 

The contribution of the classroom 
teacher in helping students to build 
ideas and ideals, attitudes and per- 
ceptions that guide action, cannot be 
overemphasized. 


Group GuIDANCE 


In addition to the guidance which 
is an intrinsic part of the curriculum 
in each content field, teachers have 
special opportunities for group guid- 
ance in “core” groups, homerooms, 
and various kinds of guidance classes. 
Most of this guidance involves mak- 
ing choices about further education, 
vocation, or social relationships. 

The psychological basis for choice is 
self-understanding in relation to the 
environment. Information can be im- 
parted to individuals in a group—in- 
formation about themselves, about 
educational opportunities, about voca- 
tions, and about personal problems. 


Ideas and generalizations can be 
gradually built up in accordance with 
the laws of learning. Each student 
brings certain points of view and atti- 
tudes to a group discussion. As a result 
of genuine participation and interac- 
tion with other members, he leaves 
with some modification of his initial 
social norms or principles. The insta- 
bility of adolescence is an opportun- 
ity; it makes possible modification 
and growth of the individual person- 
ality. It is the responsibility of the 
adult leader to see that this develop- 
ment is in a favorable direction. 

Every teacher can foster students’ 
self-appraisal by helping them to set 
specific goals in the subject and to 
keep a record of their progress toward 
these goals. In a specially designated 
class, self-appraisal may be systemat- 
ically attempted. The students take 
tests of intelligence, achievement, and 
interests. With the help of the psy- 
chologist or testing expert, they in- 
terpret their scores, relate them to 
educational plans and _ vocational 
fields.* In such appraisal, the student’s 
self-concept plays an important part; 
it colors his decision, it affects his ef- 
fort; it determines his satisfactions. 

Educational guidance. Educational 
guidance involves both choosing and 
progressing in a suitable educational 
plan. If the curriculum chosen is not 
appropriate for the individual, guid- 
ance problems are created. 

Guidance of students into a suitable 
curriculum is best achieved by a com- 
bination of methods: study of the stu- 
dent’s cumulative record; a battery of 
tests; judgment of teachers; inter- 


4Martin R. Katz, You: Today and Tomorrow. Seo 
ond Experimental Edition, 1958. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Cooperative Test Division, Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1958. 
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views with students and parents; and 
an orientation course or a course in in- 
formation about educational and voca- 
tional opportunities, including field 
trips, films, interviews with workers, 
and speakers representing different 
kinds of work. 

After taking tests of mental ability 
or scholastic aptitude, educational 
development or achievement tests, and 
possibly interest and personality in- 
ventories, students are helped to in- 
terpret their scores and chart them to 
form a profile showing their strengths 
and weaknesses. In this self-appraisal 
process students are encouraged to ex- 
plore their abilities, values, and in- 
terests, realizing that tests do not tell 
everything and that many factors may 
influence test results and attempted 
prediction on the basis of tests. They 
learn that the intelligence tests indi- 
cate the kinds of academic work a stu- 
dent can do. But in many cases, poor 
budgeting of time, lack of purpose, 
excessive participation in social and 
recreational activities, television, and 
other usurpers of study tme, as well 
as emotional factors prevent him from 
achieving according to expectation. 
Achievement tests measure the stu- 
dent’s general knowledge and reason- 
ing ability in the major school sub- 
jects. Interest inventories are of value 
in supplementing the student’s auto- 
biographical account of his educational 
and part-time work experiences. Per- 
sonality inventories, if filled out 
frankly, may give some clues as to 
how well students are meeting their 
daily problems. Merely taking tests is 
of no value; the results must be 
used wisely. Always they should be 
interpreted in the light of all other 
information available about the in- 


dividual. One difficulty in the use of 
tests is that we do not have enough 
knowledge about the specific relations 
between test results and success in 
school and at work. 

Vocational guidance. In addition to 
the bases for vocational choice given 
in each subject, the study of how to 
find, prepare for, and progress in a 
suitable vocation usually constitutes a 
large part of the special guidance class. 
This special emphasis in one year of 
high school, however, should not be 
considered as a substitute for the 
gradual development of vocational 
interest and educational competencies 
from early years. Effective guidance 
requires knowledge of individual 
abilities and needs and information 
about jobs available, employment 
conditions, and requirements for suc- 
cess in a given occupation. Most sig- 
nifiant is an understanding of the stu- 
dent’s concept of himself and a devel- 
opmental history of his satisfactions 
in different subjects and in previous 
part-time work experiences. 


CouUNSELING 


In addition to guidance while teach- 
ing and guidance in special groups, 
teachers have many short personal 
contacts with students. It has been esti- 
mated that teachers have, on the aver- 
age, thirty of these brief talks with 
students per week. These contacts are 
not isolated events, however, but oc- 
cur in the matrix of the total school 
relationships. They most often relate 
to discipline problems or failure in a 
subject. More constructive are the 
conferences on choice of course or col- 
lege and self-appraisal types of inter- 
views. These conferences seldom last 
longer than half an hour; often, not 
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more than five minutes. Some people 
would not call these short contacts 
“counseling.” But according to our 
broad definition, they are ‘face-to- 
face relations in which growth takes 
place.” 

Psychological concepts. To make 
these short, often casual, contacts 
count, the teacher needs an under- 
standing of the psychological concepts 
that underlie counseling: The individ- 
ual is in the process of becoming. At 
any one moment he is influenced by 
his previous habits, ideas, and predis- 
position as well as by the present situa- 
tion. Of most importance is his con- 
cept of himself. This largely deter- 
mines how he perceives the situation 
and consequently how he responds to 
it. However, his perception of himself 
may be faulty; he may underestimate 
or overestimate his abilities, exagger- 
ate his limitations, set his level of 
aspiration too high or too low. Al- 
though he has the resources within 
himself to work out his own salvation, 
he can be aided by a teacher or teach- 
er-counselor who helps him to under- 
stand himself more realistically. With 
the resource of information and ex- 
perience available to him, the teacher 
can help the student gain a better par- 
tial understanding of himself—of his 
abilities, skills, interests, attitudes, 
and motives. 

When confronted with inexplicable 
or annoying behavior, it is important 
for the teacher to remember that: 

1. Present behavior may stem from 
earlier experiences and multiple 
causes. 

2. Physical difficulties may under- 
lie emotional problems. 

3. Some adolescent “problems” are 
a normal part of growing up. 


4. Aggressive behavior may stem 
from failure to learn and other frus- 
trations. 

5. The troubled or defiant adoles- 
cent often needs acceptance rather 
than blame. 

6. Adolescents need reasonable 
limits, firmly held; sometimes per- 
missiveness is needed, at other times 
firmness. 

Counseling students want. Adoles- 
cents have expressed considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the guidance they 
have received and have stated clearly 
the quality of counseling they desire.° 
Most of all, they want understanding 
and sincerity. They desire warmth 
and friendliness, but abhor sentimen- 
tality. They dislike having adults 
minimize problems that seem serious 
to them. They respond to praise and 
approval, but do not resent firmness, 
when needed. Sometimes they wel- 
come advice but want to be free to 
use it in making their own decisions, 
and solving their own problems. 

Counseling techniques. Even the 
shortest contacts start with a relation- 
ship between student and teacher. The 
student comes voluntarily because he 
feels he can get help, or the teacher 
asks him to come because he feels he 
can help the student. 

However short the voluntary inter- 
view, it usually begins by the student 
telling why he came. As the student 
talks, the teacher notices relation- 
ships among the ideas expressed by 
the student, and clues to an under- 
standing of him or his special prob- 
lem. During the interview the teach- 
er may respond to what the student is ° | 


5Ruth Strang, The Adolescent Views Himself, pp. 
530-42. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1957. 
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saying in various ways: by acceptance 
or clarification of his feelings, by accu- 
rate interpretation if student is ready 
for it, by approval of his positive in- 
sights. As needed, he will give in- 
formation or sources of information 
needed by the student. At times he 
may summarize what they have joint- 
ly learned and work out first steps 
with the student. 

Despite the pressure of time the 
teacher-counselor tries to be an un- 
hurried listener. He speaks in a lan- 
guage the student understands and is 
constantly sensitive to what the stu- 
dent is thinking and feeling. He does 
not jump to conclusions, but keeps his 
first impressions tentative. He en- 
courages constructive planning and 
helps the student to build on his 
strengths rather than to become pre- 
occupied with his weaknesses. 

Referral for more expert help. It 
is also important that the teacher 


recognize the need for more expert 
help. When the student shows no 
sign of improvement as a result of the 
teacher’s use of “mental hygiene first 
aid” in groups and individually; when 
the problem seems pervasive and per- 
sistent and the student shows extreme 
signs of withdrawal from social con- 
tacts, depression, or aggressive be- 
havior—referral is indicated. 
Usually the referral is made by the 
teacher to the school guidance work- 
er, who will, if necessary, refer the 
case for available psychological or 
psychiatric service, as indicated. Any 
information about the case which the 
teacher can give will be most helpful. 
In turn, the specialist should refer 
back to the teacher any information 
and suggestions that may be helpful. 
There is no better way for the teach- 
er to grow in understanding than to 
work closely with a more expert per- 
son on baffling individual cases with 
whom he has classroom contacts. 
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How Can We Teach Values ? 


MARJORIE 


Mr. Jacob’ and Sputnik burst on us 
at about the same time, and both chal- 
lenged our complacency. The general 
public is crying out—with symptoms 
of panic—that Higher Education is 
hopelessly inadequate. A queer sort 
of battle is going on within the educa- 
cational institutions themselves. On 
the one hand we hear that science is 
not only basic to our survival, but also 
deserving of the major emphasis and 
therefore a just claimant to vast in- 
creases in financial support. On the 
other hand, we hear that our troubles 
all stem from the fact that science has 
already run past man’s wisdom in 
using its products; therefore we must 
encourage and support the humanities. 
Along with this verbal and fiscal war, 
with its false dichotomies, is the older 
struggle between curricular offerings 
and the extracurricular program. 

When we begin to consider what 
happens in college to value patterns, 
we add a third dimension of conflict: 
Who is responsible for values—the 
home, the church, the school? With 
shooting going on from three sides, 
the smoke is thick; clear thinking be- 
comes difficult; any written or spoken 
pronouncement is inevitably clouded 
and suspect. 

Since the church and the home no 
longer provide moral and religious 


1Jacob, Philip E, Changing Values in College. 
Harper and Bros., 1957. The definition of values as 
“preferences, criteria of choices” is adopted in this 
paper. 
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instruction for great numbers of our 
students, the question has repeatedly 
been raised as to whether or not edu- 
cation should be expected to inculcate 
values. The Gould House Confer- 
ence” arrived at a broad definition of a 
liberally educated person, and agreed 
that colleges and universities do have 
a responsiblity in the area of attitudes 
and values. They say: “The liberally 
educated man is conceived to be inde- 
pendent in his thinking, thoroughly 
comfortable with his native language, 
aware of the main currents of his cul- 
tural tradition, and sensitive to the 
significance of values for his own life.” 

Actually, we have shocking evi- 
dence of lacks in each of these specifi- 
cations for the liberally educated man. 
Especially devastating is the revela- 
tion given us in contemporary plays 
and novels about the values of the 
heroes. They express themselves as 
feeling that our present society is 
“shallow and vulgar,” without a 
“sense of what life is for,” “with a lack 
of comprehension that it could be for 
anything more than security and com- 
fort.” 

It is a dark picture. Perhaps even 
the small salaries we do receive have 


2Lewis B. Mayhew, “Report of the Gould House 
Conference,” College and University Bulletin, Vol. 
10, No. 7, Jan. 1, 1958. 


3Many reviews in the Saturday Review for 1956- | 


57 will make this clear. See especially the article, 
“What Are We Doing To Our Heroes?” April 21, 
1956, and Dec. 14, 1957, pp. 15 and 16, reviews by 
Krutch and Claud Hill. 
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not been earned! Our products seem 
to have missed some important vita- 
min in their educational diet while we 
have been arguing about the responsi- 
bility of home, church and school. We 
who teach blame the extra-class pro- 
gram for excessive demands on the 
student’s time, and the deans of wom- 
en say that the classroom teacher does 
not stimulate the student to do more 
than waste his time. 

Slogans are not enough. “Beat 
Russia,” “Train more scientists,” are 
inadequate as central objectives. In 
the first place, we cannot educate sci- 
entists unless there is an emphasis on 
the very essence of science; namely, 
the willingness to pursue ideas from a 
fresh angle. If this is to be expected 
of students, then every department in 
the college or university must insist on 
that kind of thinking. What is more 
drastic, every counselor and every 
teacher must, himself, try to do that 
sort of thinking. Surely we cannot 
expect, in a satellite age, just to pre- 
serve things as they are; nor does 
reason dictate change just for the sake 
of change. Re-examination of values 
is important for each of us who 
teaches, regardless of whether the op- 
portunities and materials are peculiar 
to the classroom or the dormitory. It 
is important for us as human beings if 
life is to be significant; it is a prerequi- 
site for any attempt to aid a student 
in the examination of his pattern of 
values. 

We cannot read Jacob’s book with- 
out feeling a sense of urgency; but 
it may be more helpful to examine 
some seeming successes and not just 
the failures. An important factor 
seems to be the “atmosphere” or “cli- 


mate” of the campus. This necessarily 
includes oth what goes on in the 
classroom and also what goes on out 
of the classroom. Any attempt to sep- 
arate them is useless and non-produc- 
tive; also, techniques peculiar to one 
may reinforce the other. 

In examining the experiments going 
on in formal courses, there is one 
approach which seems to me to have 
implications of philosophical impor- 
tance for both the classroom teacher 
and the counselor. I shall call it the 
IF approach. This name is borrowed 
from the student way of referring to 
a course at Eastern Kentucky State 
College which the professors, Dr. 
Kerney M. Adams and Dr. James R. 
Flynn, call “Ideological Foundations 
of Western Civilization.” The pri- 
mary concern of this course is that each 
person see the logical implications and 
consequences of his beliefs and atti- 
tudes. He is first led to see which 
of his values and beliefs contradict 
one another, then to discriminate be- 
tween the beliefs which he really 
holds and those which he thinks he 
holds. The discussion method is at 
the heart of the consideration of the 
problems raised. In a discussion, at 
least the precondition for his exami- 
nation of his values is established when 
he is forced to state and defend his 
opinion. 

The possibilities of this approach 
béar further exploration. Let us as- 
sume that we want the students to be 
roused by a speech in convocation or 
chapel, on the profile of their genera- 
tion of college students as it is pre- 
sented in Jacob’s volume. Obviously 
any taint of superiority to their gen- 
eration or overt criticism of their 
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values, or lack of them, will deafen 
ears and widen the gap between us as 
an older generation and the group 
whose indifference may be hard for 
us to understand. It is possible, how- 
ever, to think with the students about 
the need for reexamination of what 
we say we believe with a view to spot- 
ting obvious inconsistencies. 

For example, we cannot proclaim 
that we only want to raise our fam- 
ilies within the framework of supply- 
ing comforts to those we love, and 
insist at the same time that we shall 
not take any political responsibility. 
Under what conditions does it become 
imperative to take political action? 
For example, if a neighbor’s dog has 
rabies, do we expect to just tend to 
our own business and let Junior be 
bitten? Do we expect to allow faulty 
garbage disposal to threaten Junior’s 
health? Do we expect to hold on to 
husbands and sons, and still say that 
we quite expect a world war, but that 
we do not know nor care about the 
work of the United Nations? Can we 
hope to have an honest government 
which will allow our taxes to be spent 
for the national good and still say 
that it is all right to be dishonest in 
ways which one’s crowd approves? 

In the classroom and in individual 
counseling situations, there are two 
techniques for stimulating honest 
thinking about the implications of 
what we say we believe and want. One 
is to pursue the question: IF I believe 
this, what does it mean for me m 
some small situation which is of im- 
mediate concern? The other approach 
is the opposite: IF I believe this, what 
would it mean in the world? This use 
of the microscope on the one hand and 


the magnifying glass on the other is 
invaluable in the classroom as an aid 
to understanding. 

For example, a class has been as- 
signed the play, Othello. It is difficult 
for the eighteen year old girl not to 
feel that Shakespeare has been uncon- 
vincing when he has Othello listen to 
Iago. She, she maintains, would not 
listen to any such flimsy proof, if she 
“really loved” her husband. If the 
class then considers the speeches of 
Iago as they might occur in the setting 
of a campus election, some lessons in 
understanding one’s own capacity for 
absorption of false rumors become 
apparent. 

To be specific: Act III, Scene 3, 
can be revised with a local setting in 
any dormitory on the campus. Instead 
of Cassio, have Mary Smith, a candi- 
date for an office, leave the room. 
Then Iago, as Susie Jones, speaks to 
Helen Brown: 

Susie: Hmm; that’s funny! 

Heten: What did you say? 

Susie: Nothing. I just wondered— 

Heten: About what — Mary’s 
being here? 

Susie: Mmm—Surely she wouldn’t 
steal away so guilty-like. Did 
she come from your home town? 
Is she handling the money for 
your campaign? 

He ten: O, yes, we went to high 
school together. 

Susie: Indeed! 

HeEten: Sure, what of it? Why, 
isn’t she honest? 

Susie: Honest? 

HE en: Yes, honest. 

Susie: For all I know. 

He ten: Well, what do you think? 

Susie: What do I think? 
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HE ten: Well, what do you think? 
For pity’s sake tell me what you 
are hinting at; you mean some- 
thing; if you are a friend, tell 
me what you mean. 

Susie: You know I’m your friend. 

He ten: I know you are careful in 
what you say; and that makes me 
wonder all the more that you 
don’t speak out. 

Susie: Well, I t-h-i-n-k she is hon- 
est. Isn’t she from East Hall? 

HeEteEn: Yes, what of that? 

Susie: Well, in East Hall they get 
away with murder; but think no 
more about this; I am probably 
overly suspicious. Good-bye. 
(She disappears and the conver- 
sation goes on the next day.) 

HELEN To Susie: I wish you would 
tell me what you know about 
Mary. 

Susie: No, I would do much to 
help Mary. Of course, she is 
feeling jealous of you since she 
has not as much money as you; 
but think no more about it—etc., 
etc., etc. 

After the microscope treatment 
which the teacher can present in some 
such imaginary dialogue as the above, 
students can be challenged to consider 
the world implications today of the 
closing words of Iago in Act I, when 
he speaks of Othello: 

“The Moor is of free and open 

nature, 

That thinks men honest that but 
seem to be so, 

And will as tenderly be led by the 
nose 

As asses are.” 

Is it true that good people who are 
credulous are really the cause of the 


world’s troubles, rather than hypo- 
thetical villians or hostile nations? IF 
you believe that we should trust 
everyone, do you believe we should 
trust Russia, etc., etc? 

In this IF approach there are some 
principles which are important for 
any significant teaching: The student 
learns best when the principles are 
given application. The presentation of 
discussion questions centered in values 
not only do not hinder the teaching 
of the subject matter, they assist. For 
example, it is hard to teach students 
that a dramatist often puts the center 
of his idea at the end of Act I, and 
that this idea is not the same as the 
plot. Hence, Othello is not just a play 
in which a plot revolving around 
sexual jealously is the concern; it is a 
play in which Shakespeare presents 
very significant insights into the fail- 
ure of a good man to cope with evil. 
This principle is more apt to be re- 
membered if it grows out of the above 
discussion. 

Without further examples from 
the classroom, let us summarize by 
saying that discussion of values and 
an insistence on integrity of thinking 
through any subject heightens learn- 
ing. We can stimulate ourselves and 
students if we try to relate informa- 
tion from other subject matter areas 
than our own, and if we follow out 
our thinking to ultimate consequences 
and see each criterion for a choice in 
the light of a total pattern. 

In counseling situations, the last 
principle is particularly important 
and helpful. A student is subject to 
disciplinary action because of some 
infringement of rules; let us say that 
she has, on impulse, quite “innocent- 
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ly” gone to the room of a friend in 
the men’s residence to help trim a 
Christmas tree. The approach which 
reminds her that she knew it was a 
regulation and that she must, of 
course, suffer the consequences, falls 
short of the possibilities in develop- 
ing this learning experience. First, 
and rather to her surprise, we can ask, 
“What does this show about your- 
self?” “What else do you do on im- 
pulse?” “IF you have the habit of 
acting on impulse, what sort of de- 
cisions and actions might be serious?” 
At this stage, it is difficult to keep 
the student to the point without be- 
ing artificial, and #f there is no sense 
on her part that she does habitually 
act on impulse, this IF had best be 
left without much exploration. In 
that case, another IF suggests itself; 
“IF this is an exception and you do 
not usually act on impulse, then what 
was the motive this time? Was it just 
because you were bored with routine? 
If so, then are you always bored with 
routine, and what have you decided 
for yourself is a good outlet for that 
mood?” The IF approach should 
finally lead to self-understanding, 
and to a new awareness of ways to 
become more mature in reaction to 
impulse, moods, rebellion, or what- 
ever the student herself sees as her 
characteristic. 

Then comes the enlargement of 
the IF question to non-personal con- 
siderations. Obviously, the principles 
of freedom of action and obedience 
to regulations or laws is involved. 
Preaching on this topic is useless. At 
times, moving first to the campus as 
a community is a necessary bridge to 
the city, state, nation, and world. This 


would depend on the student and 
whether or not she is feeling a strong 
sense of loyalty to her college. If she 
does, then an obvious approach is 
some such IF question as this: “IF 
you had heard before you came to 
this college that students habitually 
went to men’s rooms, would you have 
wanted to come here? IF that is the 
reputation of the college now, would 
you want to return?” Supposing the 
answer is “No” to these questions, 
then it must be asked: “IF there is a 
reputation for the college as a commu- 
nity, who makes it?” “IF something 
is done ‘in secret? does it affect the 
school’s reputation?” “How many 
secret infringements of college regu- 
lations do you know about?” “IF you 
know about them, and IF you care 
about the college, what is your re- 
sponsibility?” 

The answer to this last question at 
once raises the conflict in values which 
comes from the student’s home and 
school training which left strongly in 
her the sense that one does not tell on 
a comrade. At this point, some hard 
thinking needs to be done together 
about the pattern of values. Which 
has priority, loyalty to friends or re- 
sponsibility for group reputation and 
group morale? If one feels both as 
values, where is the line to be drawn? 

At this point, analogies with adult 
situations need to be approached 
carefully, so that the student feels 
that the counselor struggles with this 
problem and cares about it; and dis- 
honesty or glibness is fatal. IF the 
USA is wrong in some action, what 
do we do as citizens? Do we try to 
hide it from the rest of the world? 
To what extent has this been our 
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foreign policy, the job of our diplo- 
mats? What is the constructive way 
to handle such a situation as our 
questionable seizure of land and oil 
rights in Mexico? One way is to have 
a conference in which the complete 
truth is never dealt with. Has it 
been effective? 

It may be that we are ourselves 
uncomfortable with any mew idea as 
to what might be the best or least 
worst approach to these complicated 
situations. We may share what Edgar 
Dale calls the “basic fallacies” in deal- 
ing with Russia and other world 
problems. In an issue of Ohio News 
Letter, he mentions the fact that most 
people feel that contemporary scienti- 
fic discoveries and the fast changing 
world result in complications too 
great for the ordinary man to under- 
stand them. Secondly, he claims that 
most of us really believe that the new 
type of weapons will settle every- 
thing and that we shall win the arms 
race, while the country we are most 
afraid of will give up and be satisfied 
to take second place, although we do 
not intend to. Lastly, we want some 
ONE voice to speak out for freedom- 
loving nations. Such confused think- 
ing may not be universal, but it is 
uncomfortably true of most of us; 
and it is an example of failure in a 
moral value of great priority; name- 
ly, the integrity of thinking. 

This may all seem a digression 
from the problems of counseling. It 
really is the heart of the matter as I 
see it. Any assistance to students in 
the re-articulation of their values 
must be on a big enough scale to be 
challenging, it must lift them out of 
themselves so that they see them- 


_of our action as 


selves in perspective. What is more 
difficult, any counseling must be a 
shared groping for truth in difficult 
days. If we are not honestly doing 
hard thinking ourselves, we can do 
but little even with the IF technique. 

Back to another obvious point. The 
classroom teacher and the counselor 
should both approach the problem. 
Preferably every classroom teacher 
should be a counselor, and every 
counselor should do some classroom 
teaching. The activities which go on 
in the so-called extra-curricular pro- 
gram need to be reexamined to make 
sure that information from the class- 
room gets used; and the classroom 
teacher needs to use insights which 
students get in their out-of-class ex- 
perience. The battle between extra- 
class and in-class programs is fought 
on too low a level and with too much 
defensiveness on both sides. 

Albert Camus wrote in one of his 
letters: “There is a dead justice and 
a living justice; and justice dies 
from the moment it becomes a com- 
fort, when it ceases to be a burning 
reality, a demand upon oneself.” 
When values are burning realities to 
us, demanding much from us, stu- 
dents know it; teaching and counsel- 
ing are vital. When there is no 
struggle in us, no re-examination of 
our own attitudes in the light of to- 
day’s dramatic changes, then we can- 
not expect anything to happen which 
seriously affects students in their pat- 
tern of values. Understanding the 


concepts of outer space is not as dif- 


ficult as insight into the mainsprings 
individuals and 
groups. Both are essential today. 





Some Aspects of Group Work Promoting Self- 


Understanding Within a Public School System * 


MARIANNE LESTER 


1. The Problem: In our schools, we 
are faced with the fact that a multi- 
tude of normal children have emo- 
tional problems in dealing with to- 
day’s complex circumstances of life 
and that therefore a good part (some 
say around 25%) of a school popula- 
tion will at one time or another re- 
quire a helping hand for guidance in 
growing up, even though only 3% 
may require service in any one year. 

If we join in this point of view of 
basic normalcy of most of our refer- 
rals for help (and I refer to research 
projects like MacFarlane’s in Berke- 
ley, California, “A Developmental 
Study of the Behavior Problems of 
Normal Children Between Twenty- 
One Months and Fourteen Years” )* 
we will have allied ourselves to par- 
ents and teachers alike. We are on 
their side and trained to promote the 
developmental process skillfully 
rather than to establish a qualitative 
difference between their child and the 
others and to play into their fears of 
being responsible for this stigma by 
referring even slight problems outside 
the school system. 

The right placement of a child 
whose basic capacities are being ques- 


*Summary of the Ossining Project on Group Work 
with School Children and presented in part October 
25, 1957 at the Westchester School Psychologist Asso- 
ciation Meeting, in New York City. 

1See also Jean W. MacFarlane, Intellectual Func- 
tioning in High School Girls and College Women, 
this Journat, Vol. XXI, No. 1, October, 1957, pp. 
3-9. 
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tioned is becoming more and more a 
problem of promoting the correct 
emotional climate. Many chronic and 
obdurate reading and learning prob- 
lems can be looked upon as a break- 
down of normal functioning rather 
than as a lack of normal capacity. 

An army that has lost its morale in 
battle and a general who has en- 
trenched his troops in a defensive 
position is hardly likely to deploy 
them in a new maneuver of conquest. 
In a similar way, many of our school 
children are frozen and dug in so 
defensively and rigidly that they can- 
not face, explore and enjoy new ways 
of coping with life realistically. There- 
fore, the answer to many reading and 
discipline problems may be to offer 
new, different non-scholastic oppor- 
tunities of coping with life successful - 
ly within the school system. 

2. A Possible Remedy: In Ossining, 
in 1956, after realizing that under- 
standing and delineating a child’s 
problem was not enough and that 
therapy in clinics was not generally 
available, I started a pilot study in 
group opportunities within the school 
system. An inspiring and devoted 
superintendent, like the late Dudley 
Hare, is a requisite for such an experi- 
ment. Principals and teachers were 
helpful and local psychiatrists and -§ 
psychologists agreed to join in. We 
were fortunate in obtaining such serv- 
ices for a weekly teacher’s group, for 
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participation in the discussion group 
with sixth and seventh grade boys, for 
a parents’ group, and for psychiatric 
work with adolescent girls. 


Several age groups with 6 to 10 
members in each were formed. The 
ages ranged from 6 to 15 years. Two 
parents’ and one teachers’ group were 
organized in conjunction with the 
children’s treatment. The children’s 
groups varied in content from psychi- 
atric discussion to shop activity, art, 
dramatic play and general play. They 
were held once a week. The teachers’ 
and parents’ weekly groups were 
called “discussion groups in self-un- 
derstanding” and it was hoped that in 
turn they would help these grown-ups 
understand the problems of the chil- 
dren better. 


The greatest difficulty was to over- 
come the stigma such adult discussion 
groups presented to parents. One par- 
ent group was successful because of 
the imminence of delinquency in their 
adolescent girls, of which they were 
acutely aware. Another parents’ group 
failed because the link between learn- 
ing problems of younger children and 
their emotional or parental problems 
respectively, could not be accepted by 
the parents, and because of the stigma 
attached to such discussions within the 
community. Some intensively dis- 
turbed adults and children dropped 
out automatically and defensively and 
some were channelled towards more 
intensive psychiatric help. 

This program grew out of the needs 
of the school system and was there- 
fore a “natural” in the school setting. 
The teachers felt supported and en- 
joyed regular discussions in regard to 
specific problems or progress that 
emerged from this kind of treatment. 
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They felt that the psychologist sub- 
jected herself to the same kind of 
group-challenge to which they were 
exposed and this promoted a solidar- 
ity that had not existed previously. 


3. Various Procedures in Group 
Work: In one group, an attempt to 
involve teachers in an activity and art 
group along with the psychologist 
helped in regard to masculine identifi- 
cation but limited the scope of the pro- 
cedure psychologically. Whereas ex- 
tracurricular group work in art or re- 
lated subjects is beneficial in general, 
professional psychological skill and 
most of all understanding of the sym- 
bolism of behavior and play are im- 
portant in making group work thera- 
peutic. Overstructuring the situation 
leads to a regular school session 
whereas understructuring without un- 
derstanding may be threatening, 
chaotic and anxiety-arousing for the 
children. 


Activities which lend themselves to 
verbalization or symbolization such as 
discussion, drama and art-play were 
the most propitious for a school set- 
ting. If our group work had been al- 
lowed to forego the general rules of 
the school, e.g., about the destruction 
of property, allowing waste, or de- 
struction of instruments and _ tools, 
this would have induced a conflict in 
the pattern generally expected of the 
pupil and was therefore not desirable. 
A basic principle was to conform to 
the character of a particular school and 
to use the various procedures to solve 
the problems posited by the principals 
who chose the participants, rather than 
to pursue problems as posed by the 
psychologist who was satisfied to 
screen groups. 

From the school’s point of view, 
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learning and behavior improved; 
from ours, defensive rigidity and ex- 
cessive reactivity due to distortions of 
reality were reduced either by in- 
creased ego strength or by reduction 
of anxiety. In any event, coping with 
life sometimes became possible again 
even though this often involved tem- 
porary excesses preceding a more au- 
tonomous control. The chance to make 
defenses more flexible, experiment 
and work through real needs and 
fears, usually considered infantile, 
made way for new strength and se- 
curity. 

Our elementary school children 
with difficulties were mostly boys. Ap- 
parently boys find the conflict between 
the ideal of boisterousness and inde- 
pendence and the child’s role of sub- 
missiveness and dependency expected 


in our culture, a difficult one to solve. 
Their solutions in the direction of con- 
striction of emotions and receding 
from active involvement had been 


generalized into functional with- 
drawal from attitudes necessary in 
learning. They showed inhibition to 
recognize, see, explore, read, manipu- 
late and find out. 

4. The Groups of Most Strategic 
Importance: The first and second 
grade groups were found to be stra- 
tegically crucial in a program of this 
kind because they were easily acces- 
sible to treatment. The problems 
seemed still transparent and fluid, the 
activities were amenable to substitu- 
tions and the personality patterns 
were still in normal flux between 
pleasure and reality principle. The 
children still struggled essentially 
with oedipal conflicts, curiously 
enough more with the problem of be- 
ing rejected by the mother than com- 


peting with the father for the mother. 
The double meaning of independence 
as rejection and giving up intimacy 
rather than as gaining freedom and 
autonomy, made independence diffi- 
cult for them. Resentful clinging and 
dependency were frequent combina- 
tions in boys of the early grades. 

Another more unusual type of 
problem in children whose parent’s 
profession consisted in upholding the 
law, e.g., policemen or prison guards, 
was the fear of an impulsive break- 
through which they had to inhibit at 
all cost. An example was compulsive 
stealing or bullying which once 
worked through dramatically in role 
playing could then be given up in 
reality. The strength of the impulse 
had been tested and found controllable 
and the fear of it detected as the cause 
of the trouble. 

Besides concentrating on early 
childhood education and tackling emo- 
tional adjustment problems right then 
and there, the other two groups of 
greatest strategic importance proved 
to be the teachers and parents. The 
fact that the way is not paved as yet 
for public acceptance of psychological 
help for parents does not detract from 
its primary importance, because most 
of the time we find the children act- 
ing out subconscious conflicts involv- 
ing their parents. Parent education is 
still in a preparatory stage. Self un- 
derstanding for teachers, however, 
has shown some recent development 


and many teachers are ready to pio- | 


neer and venture to investigate the 
emotional involvements which influ- 


ence their attitudes to the children - 


they teach. 


5. Principles of Procedure Leading | 


to Desired Results: If we try to pin- 
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point what really happened in the va- 
rious experimental groups, we can out- 
line some general principles which 
applied to all of them. The groups 
were all non-directional in an attempt 
to make the children discover their own 
needs and initiative. They allowed 
for testing the limits emotionally in 
adult and peer relationships without 
fearful consequences of rejection. We 
found however that symbolic or ver- 
bal expression surpassed the possibili- 
ties of our shop activity group, where 
realistic rules prevented the permis- 
siveness necessary in the preliminary 
stages. Furthermore shop classes on 
the same premises which had to ad- 
here to strict discipline indicated con- 
flicts in regard to permissiveness and 
discipline within the school. 

Definite rules had to be stated at 
initial sessions and consistency in ad- 
hering to them was essential if the 
freedom was to be secure. Mr. Louis 
Hays of the Bureau of Child Guidance 
of New York City has mentioned that 
fixed furniture and consistent func- 
tional structure of the room as well 
as a definite time and sequence of the 
sessions are important in establishing 
security for the disturbed child in a 
therapeutic setting. 

We stated at the onset that we got 
together to find out more about our- 
selves, that we were free and actually 
urged to express truthfully anything 
we felt, but also that we had to do 
it in a way not to hurt others, e.g., 
verbally or dramatically or symbol- 
ically. These statements had more 
meaning for the older children where- 
as the prohibitions and rules were the 
factors that stood out for the younger 
ones, who tried to differentiate for 


themselves between these sessions 
and school in general. 

Procedure varied according to the 
school and the group. The discussion 
group with children in the sixth and 
seventh grade, for instance, focussed 
on emotions and feelings. Interpreta- 
tions were limited to expressing the 
true tone of feeling for each individu- 
al and to making them aware of de- 
fensive disguises and displacements. 
An art group of the same age in a 
more formal school setting had fewer 
of these qualities. However, through 
non-directive activities and interpre- 
tations about their ambitions or feel- 
ings about their work, feelings related 
to autonomy and _ self-directiveness 
were mobilized and explored. 


A play group of first and second 
graders became free to express sub- 
conscious themes that preoccupied 
them from session to session. They 
were made aware of regressive and 
aggressive reactions to frustration. 
They tested out relationships with 
peers and adults. They found out 
that they had strong motivation of 
their own when not dominated or re- 
gimented by adults. They showed a 
need for limits even though they re- 
velled in freedom by transgressing 
rules. 

A drama group of second graders 
worked through similar themes with 
more emphasis on experimentations in 
roles, sharing, control, facing their 
own and outside hostility, and work- 
ing through deprivation and rejection 
dramatically. The children found 
great solace in the fact that others 
had to work out similar conflicts. With 
both younger groups, interpretations 
of psychoanalytic nature were helpful 
whereas they would have been most 
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embarrasing to children further along 
in latency and pre-adolescence where 
recapitulation of their own words 
and probing for more meaning be- 
hind them was a more propitious tech- 
nique. 

The fourth graders’ activity group 
which was under joint direction of the 
psychologist and a highly organized 
teacher, struggled to be non-directive 
and to encourage identification with 
a healthy male figure who was not 
rejective but supportive in trouble. 
Most of the children in this group 
were actually deprived and without 
fathers. Experiences there were made 
as successful and as realistic as possi- 
ble and_ self-confidence increased. 
Dependency and clinging changed 
through constructive help in actual 
manual projects and made way for 
greater independence. The boys 
showed little toleration for frustration 
but were encouraged to counteract 
rather than passively give up. 

6. Results Compared in the Differ- 
ent Childrens? Groups: Each individu- 
al grew in different ways. The least 
disturbed ones who needed a chance 
to experiment and find greater au- 
tonomy and a new feeling of identity 
profited by the push we had given 
them in the right direction. Their 
scholastic scores increased. Teachers 
reported that they were working on 


their own steam and that discipline’ 


problems and rebelliousness had re- 
ceded. 

The large group of boys who had 
been deprived or over-protected and 
could not find independence emotion- 
ally, reacted in a variety of ways de- 
pending on the intensity of their 
plight. They often lost control, and 
when this was handled understand- 


ingly by teachers it was soon followed 
by improved scholastic scores and 
eventually more autonomous than 
constrictive control. 

With other and unreachable dis- 
cipline problems, new dependency 
meant new receptivity and a bridge 
to new relationships and learning. 
Some others who had had to bear 
deprivation and loss in their past life- 
circumstances were able to face up to 
them and react counteractively rather 
than passively or to substitute adven- 
ture and independence for clinging in- 
security. With one particular boy, 
hostility was freed from guilt, and the 
loss of his father and hostility to the 
mother were worked through. In 
this case the repetition of the The- 
matic Apperception Test showed tre- 
mendous improvement towards inde- 
pendence and constructive adventure, 
whereas the previous one had been 
emotionally detached and the themes 


fatalistically passive. Unfortunately, 


these changes had not yet taken hold 
sufficiently to improve his scholastic 


work and his difficulties continued to | 


the end of the school year. 


In a similar way, several of our 


still acute reading problems had at 


least improved their Rorschach rec- ] 
ords or had revealed different symp- | 


tomatic responses. 
In the older age group of fifth to 


seventh graders the search for emo- | 
tional freedom although varying for § 


different people still illustrated the 
finding of new ways of control, for in- 


stance, a shift from repression and | 


denial to the facing of hostility or un- 


reachable love goals. An important | 
outcome, which was not as true of the | 


younger groups, was the relief from 


a hostility against the self that had | 
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accumulated through repressive de- 
fenses, and had confined energies into 
a passive self-abasement interspersed 
by sporadic impulsive break-throughs 
and negative ways of gaining atten- 
tion from peers. Playing an important 
role among peers and finding au- 
tonomy were areas that easily gave 
way to rebellious roles if not directed 
towards more positive channels. De- 
privation and problems of control 
were essential to the middle group of 
fourth graders, however, with less 
stress on ego-ideal or debasement of 
the self found in the older group. 
The youngest first to third grader 
children were still struggling to dif- 
ferentiate themselves from parent fig- 
ures, to give up intimacy and experi- 
ment with a variety of roles, including 
identification with the same sex or 
identification with authority figures, 
without either submitting completely 
or expressing aggression against them 
at the same time. Anxiety about con- 
trolling their own impulses which 
could be magically destructive, rivalry 
and acting out deprivation and rejec- 
tion were the content of their phan- 
tasies. The disguise of hostility or the 
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The girl seated across the desk 


>from you has come to complete her 


withdrawal from school, giving as her 


reason that she “just doesn’t like 


school and wants to go to work.” 


‘ Here, in your office, another girl is 


“Report of a committee, Jeannette Jennings, chair- 
man, at the Dean’s Workshop, Corvallis, Oregon, 
» June-July, 1958. 
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turning against the self however were 
not apparent as yet. 


8. Summary: In this group work the 
children had experienced irrevocable 
acceptance, permissiveness and toler- 
ance as well as appreciation from 
adults on whom they had been able 
to depend reliably. They had been 
allowed to regress when necessary be- 
fore gathering new strength towards 
new creative solutions and greater self 
confidence and objectivity. 

Results point towards enhanced 
and more autonomous scholastic prog- 
ress where some progress had been 
going on previously. 

Strong inhibition to learn was not 
suddenly resolved in fourth to fifth 
grader pupils although their emotion- 
al motivation in relating and achiev- 
ing was improved. 

More spectacular changes in lifting 
the blocks to learning were accom- 
plished in some instances among the 
lower age groups. Wherever severely 
disturbed home situations prevailed, 
however, little could be accomplished 
without the involvement of parents or 
parent substitutes. 


High School” 





taking the last step on that long road 
that leads to the decision to drop out 
before completing her education. Why 
has she chosen this path? Along the 
way, were there signs of difficulty that 
you might have recognized? Were 
there ways in which you—or others— 
might have helped her to find an- 
other road, to enjoy companionship, 
or to improve the present view? 
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These are questions that five deans 
and counselors, representing junior 
high school, high school, junior col- 
lege, and a special university program, 
asked of themselves and others at the 
recent NAWDC-sponsored Work- 
shop at Oregon State College. 

Who becomes a drop-out? Why? 
And most important, what practical 
solutions do we have for helping some 
of these girls to stay in school or, in 
other cases, to make withdrawal a 
profitable experience? 

Students’ statements of reasons for 
dropping out may vary in expression 
as much as do the students. Largely, 
however, students give dissatisfaction 
with school, low grades or failure, dis- 
couragement, parental disapproval of 
continuance, withdrawal of friends, 
dislike of particular courses or teach- 
ers, or financial difficulties as the sur- 
face reasons. However, we believe 
that in addition to these statements, 
there are two other “layers”: basic 
reasons and major sources of difficulty. 
Of course, there may be some over- 
lapping of causes for withdrawal, just 
as solutions may well strike at all 
three “layers.” 

Some of the basic reasons may be 
grouped in this way: 

Absence of an adequate orientation 
program 
Lack of the services of a guidance 
counselor who might have filled a 
need and given encouragement 
Low scholastic ability and failure in 
subjects, resulting in grade retarda- 
tion 

Inadequate provision for individual 
differences 

Ill health; physical defects 

Behavior difficulties 

Lack of parental encouragement 


Low socio-economic conditions which 
result in lesser amount of educa- 
tion. 

Additional sources of difficulty may 
be rooted far beyond the school and 
its community, going deep into our 
philosophy, our culture, and the time 
in which we live. Thus, we have in- 
cluded as reasons for withdrawal some 
of the following: 

The belief that the real job is prefer- 
able to the uncertain future goal 

Community attitudes toward educa- 
tion in general, and perhaps to- 
ward a particular institution or kind 
of school 

Available educational facilities 

Attitudes of individual parents to- 
ward education in general or toward 
teachers, the child, or someone else 
in particular 

The social, political, and economic 

climate of the times: 

“Tight” money 

Attitude of irresponsibility for ac- 

tions 

Resistance to authority 

Degree of unemployment 

Threats to world peace 
Peer pressures. 

Our next concern was what, if any- 
thing can we do? Can we, for example, 
recognize the potential drop-out early 
in her school career? Again, com- 
bined consideration of the problem 
brought these possibilities for early 
identification of the potential drop- 
out: 


Regression in scholarship as the stu- © 


dent progresses from elementary 


school to junior high school to — 
senior high school, and her ap- ” 


parent discouragement 


Frequency of grade or subject failure, 


particularly in required courses 
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General lack of interest in school work 

Increased tardiness to class and 
absence from school 

Lack of initiative and self-confidence 

Feelings of insecurity or of not be- 
longing 

Aggressive behavior 

Evidence of resentment toward teach- 
ers and other students 

Excessive overloading of social ac- 
tivity, especially outside of school 

Exorbitant financial demands — such 
as increased costs of schooling, 
“keeping up” costs, dress, activity, 
and miscellaneous costs. 

Having possibly established some 
of the ways of identifying the potential 
drop-out, we asked whether there 
might be some strong factors which 
counteract the pull of financial de- 
mands, discouragement, and other 
withdrawal reasons. We believe that 
certain attitudes, experiences, and op- 
portunities can be classified as holding 
factors: 

Opportunity to work part time and at- 
tend school part time: i.e., work 
experience 

More adequate services of a guidance 
counselor and specific vocational in- 
struction 

More participation in school activities 

Parental support of the educational 
plans of the student and a favorable 
attitude toward the school and 
teachers 

Home conditions which result in 
greater security for the student, 
both at home and at school 

Sympathetic and understanding teach- 
ers with an interest in the student 

School spirit 

Development of a sense of belonging, 
through some of the previous areas 
as well as others 


Success—or a chance to experience 
success. 

But holding factors alone cannot 
cut away some of the roots of the prob- 
lem. Practicable solutions which can 
be employed in the public schools, 
particularly during the student’s years 
in which school attendance is no long- 
er compulsory, must be achieved. In 
the following suggested solutions may 
be found some of the answers to the 
problem: 

Establishment of a teacher-pupil ratio 
or student-counselor ratio small 
enough to permit better knowledge 
of the individual student 

Early identification of and assistance 
to the potential drop-out 

Provision for an educational program 
which has greater flexibility and 
variety and which will permit the 
student to experience achievement 
and lead toward a useful occupation 


Direction of the attention of teachers 
and counselors to potential drop- 
outs so that interest can be shown 
in them and their confidence ob- 
tained 

Extension of social experiences to aid 
in developing self-confidence and 
overcome feelings of insecurity 

Adequate vocational guidance 

Relating what the student is doing in 
school to processes of living and 
earning a living 

Personal recognition from teachers 
(not just a name in a roll book) 

Early recognition of emotional prob- 
lems and maladjustments; utiliza- 
tion of full educational and com- 
munity resources to assist in solving 
these problems 

Recognition of and provision for the 
non-achiever 

Comprehensive, current, workable, 
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and available system of cumulative 
records to provide pertinent data to 
counselors and teachers 
Case conferences 
Selection of courses of study to meet 
the student’s needs, based upon in- 
terests, aptitudes, and previous per- 
formances of the student 
Securing parent interest and coopera- 
tion and encouraging school visita- 
tion or contact with teachers and 
counselors. 
From this Workshop beginning, a 
summary of the general problem, rea- 
sons for withdrawal, identification, 
holding factors, and possible solutions, 
our real work must stem. Each of us 
will continue to ask herself, “What 
can I do, with the assistance of all who 
will help, to identify, counsel, and 
perhaps hold the potential drop-out?” 
With particular emphasis on grade 
level, nature of the student popula- 
tion, present counseling structure and 
services, each of us will attempt to 
develop a program to meet the with- 
drawal problem. Widespread, thor- 
ough, and individual study of the 
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drop-out and development of work- 
able programs could pay real divi- 
dends for the student, the school and 
the community. For the student, with- 
drawal from school before graduation 
or completion of a training program 
can mean an experience of failure, a 
waste of time and money, and loss of 
possible training. For the schools and 
communities, drop-outs are costly in 
terms of time, man hours, and money, 
loss of esprit de corps, and loss of hu- 
man resources through further 
trained, skilled, and informed people. 

But lest we immediately embark on 
a zealous but unrealistic “save-them- 
all” campaign, it is important to re- 
emphasize that well-counseled with- 
drawal which includes assistance to 
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the student in making a transition | 


from school to work may be of long- 
range profit to the student, the school, 
and the community. In given circum- 
stances, the withdrawal may indeed 
be as important and profitable as coun- 
seling the student to remain in school. 
For an individual, that last step on the 
long road to withdrawal may be the 
best step after all. 
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American Education is in the midst of two 
crises, one the pressure of numbers on our 
school system, the other the challenge of Soviet 
achievement in science. American reactions 
have run the range from irrational hysteria to 
sober fact-facing and thoughtful planning. A 
particularly well-put and succinct document is 
the five-page statement! of the Problems and 
Policies Committee of the American Council 
on Education. The Committee first sets forth 
propositions that need public understanding, 
which include pointed observations to the ef- 


sort of schools they deserve, that name-calling 
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does no good, and material support rather than © 


lip service to American education is badly 


needed. The statement then proceeds to pro- 7 
positions that need public support, such as = 


the need for teachers and other highly trained 


persons in all areas, not just science and engi- 


neering. This is good straight-forward talk, 
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National Education Association, The Contem- 
porary Challenge to American E ducation,? 
makes an excellent companion piece. It is good 
to see the two leading organizations in the 
field of education in this country giving forth 
sound doctrine. 


Many current publications relate to criticisms 
of American public schools which have been 
in the air for many years but have now come 
© to a head. During the past few months, the 
® thoughtful and informed critics have been 
joined by millions of Americans who are look- 
ing for scapegoats on whom to dump responsi- 
) bility for our difficulties in education. Ten 
Criticisms of Public Education, the Decem- 
® ber, 1957, issue of the NEA Research Bul- 
® letin, lists certain long-standing criticisms in 
® such areas as control of public school policy, 
® life adjustment, and teacher education, dis- 
™ cusses each of the charges, and rebuts almost 


* all of them. This document reads too much 


® like a brief for the defense and is apt to affect 
@ only those who are already converted to the 
® point of view which it represents. John Lati- 
© mer’s What's Happened to Our High Schools?* 
® puts him on the other side of the line. This 
® study, which was begun four years ago, in the 
 pre-Sputnik age, has certainly made a timely 
© appearance. Mr, Latimer, who is assistant dean 
Hof faculties and professor of classics at the 
% George Washington University, traces histor- 
7 ically and analyses the development of second- 
® ary school curricula in this country. His main 
® theses are, first, that we have failed to realize 
the great importance of our high school cur- 
 riculum and the vital connection between edu- 
* cation and national security and, second, that 
} American education has been off the trail for 
a generation or more and should, in the name 
© of national survival, return to a stress on mental 
discipline and cultural values. A publication 
| which rebukes improper criticism of critics is 
) Monroe, Michigan, A Study of a Dismissal 
 lnvolving Responsibility for Criticism of Pro- 
) posed School Policies.5 The National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy through 
) Education describes this case of the dismissal 
"of a school principal as a “black-and-white” 
case and warns that many cases of this sort 


_ will drive out of the American school system 


Hall who are not mediocrities. 

) Fortunately the schools are receiving con- 
structive suggestions as well as criticisms. Ruth 
} Strang’s set of leaflets, Guidepost for the Edu- 


cation of the Gifted® provides a four-fold ap- 
proach, through teachers, administrators, par- 
ents and gifted students themselves to a most 
important question. In As We See It," the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
makes some suggestions as to content, presenta- 
tion and requirements in one of the fields of 
subject matter which obviously must be much 
more energetically developed in our schools. 
Both critics and defenders of the puplic 
schools have agreed that we have grievously 
neglected foreign languages. Now the move- 
ment is on to begin the teaching of languages 
in the elementary schools. Two recent publica- 
tions describe what is going on and discuss some 
of the issues which this new move involves. 
They are Foreign Language Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools® by Elizabeth Engle Thomp- 
son and Arthur E. Hamalainen and FLES... 
Foreign Languages, Elementary Schools® issued 
by the Massachusetts Council for Public 
Schools, The apostles of TV and other visual 
aids are of course eager to urge the merits of 
these techniques in teaching. Graphic Com- 
munication and the Crisis in Education ex- 
pounds ideas which were shaped up in con- 
ferences at the Yale University Institute of 
Human Relations in 1953-1954. It is con- 
cerned chiefly with the procurement and use 
of better educational films. Television in Edu- 
cation, 11 a government pamphlet, gives a com- 
prehensive and very helpful review of what is 
now being done and what can be done in edu- 
cational TV plus useful appendices containing 
lists of stations, books, programs, and even foun- 
dations which may give financial aid to such 
enterprises. A particularly interesting booklet 
on a really vital topic is Preparation of Teach- 
ers for Secondary Schools,’* published by the 
National Council of Independent Schools, In 
the great debate over methods and subject mat- 
ter, the independent schools have on the whole 
gone along with subject matter, and have taken 
a dim view of state certification requirements. 
Here is a positive statement of how qualified 
independent school (and also public school) 
teachers can best be produced. It is the product 
of a series of discussions involving heads of 
independent schools and individuals concerned 
with the preparation of teachers. The argu- 
ment runs that the problem of shortage of 
teachers can be solved only by emphasis on 
quality rather than on quantity, and that the 
way to quality is stress on subject matter, plus 
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study and discussion of problems of education 
in conjunction with practice teaching. This 
adds up to endorsement of the new “rigorous 
and demanding programs” such as that for the 
M.A.T. at Harvard. In the course of their 
discussion the independent school people make 
some wise suggestions about patterns of certi- 
fication and the encouragement of the personal 
and professional growth of teachers in service 
which deserve the careful attention of public 
school] administrators. 

The colleges are now beginning to feel the 
pressure of numbers. The worst is yet to come 
but already many prospective students and their 
parents are in a fine frenzy over college ad- 
mission, If ever the voice of reason was needed, 
it’s now and all persons of good will who are 
concerned for the future of American college 
education should welcome College Ahead!*® 
by Eugene S. Wilson, Dean of Admission at 
Amherst, and Charles S. Bucher, Professor of 
Education at New York University. The book 
lives up to its sub-title, A Guide for High 
School Students and Their Parents. Here is 
calm, sensible, considered advice on how to 
take inventory of oneself and of colleges, how 
to visit a college, how to apply and related 
subjects. Wide reading of this work will save 
high school students and their families, high 
school guidance officers and college admission 
officers from thousands of unnecessary head- 
aches and frustrations. Other recent publica- 
tions deal with various aspects of college-going. 
The Office of Education has come out with a 
carefully done and informative study on Costs 
of Attending College, based on the returns 
on a questionnaire sent to 15,316 students 
from a representative range of educational in- 
stitutions. Robert Iffert’s Retention and With- 
drawal of College Students™® deserves careful 
attention. We anticipate serious overcrowding 
in our colleges, yet only about 40% of those 
who enter college complete the course. What, 
can be done to correct this waste of our edu- 
cational resources? This careful analysis of the 
factors which in various combination seem to 
lead to withdrawal can help to answer this 
question. Highlights of a Conference on Co- 
operative Education and the Impending Edu- 
cational Crisis'® describes college programs 
which integrate classroom work and practical 
experience in industry, business or government. 
Such programs have been especially charac- 
teristic of engineering schools, but a few lib- 


eral arts colleges, such as Antioch, have also 
used this device very successfully. The latest 
in the pamphlets series on student personnel 
work of the Ameircan Council on Education 
deals with The Administration of Student 
Personnel Work." This survey, done by 
Daniel Feder and other well-known college 
personnel workers, is designed to provide a 
compact description of the various personnel 
functions and to stress the need of integrating 
them in every way possible with the total 
academic program of the institutions. 

Among recent publications dealing with vo- 
cations for women are Teaching!® by William 
H. Burton, which gives straight-forward in- 
formation about the profession; Home Eco- 
nomics Careers and Homemaking® by Olive 
A. Hall, which is planned for use in a general 
introductory course in college home economics; 
and Employment Opportunities for Women a: 
Secretaries, Stenographers, Typists and as Of- 
fice-Machine Operators and Cashiers,® 4 
Women’s Bureau bulletin. Under “miscel- 
laneous” should be noted a lively, direct and 
cleverly illustrated pamphlet, Prejudiced— 
How Do People Get That Way?" by Walter 
Van Til. 
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Cooperative Living: One Answer to the Housing Problem 


As enrollments mount and living 
accommodations for students become 
acute, a cooperative type of housing at 
Oregon State College is an encourag- 
ing luminary in an ever accelerating 
problem. Mary R. Robinson, assistant 
dean of women at Oregon State Col- 
lege, describes the development and 
administration of four cooperative 
houses at this college. 

Annually providing housing for 
some 125 women, the four houses or- 
ganized as Co-Resident Women, Inc., 
had their beginning in 1935. During 
those depression days, the college 
granted permission for seven girls, 
who needed to curtail expenses, to 
live with an older woman who was 
working. Pooling their resources, food 
and furniture, these seven thus em- 
barked on a venture in cooperative 


living which grew to include, at one 
time, eight houses, and through the 
years has accommodated over 3000 
students. 

The Mothers Club of the College 
donated to the group furniture and 
equipment. To aid in providing bet- 
ter housing for the cooperatives, the 
State Board of Education, in 1937-38, 
approved a loan of $2000 for pur- 
chase of equipment, and leased suit- 
able property. The project was self- 
maintaining; the loan was retired and 
rental on the properties was paid. 

In 1943-44, the houses had pro- 
gressed to the point where they be- 
came incorporated under the laws of 
the state of Oregon and under the 
name of Co-Resident Women, Inc. 
By careful management the corpora- 
tion was able, in 1945, to make an 
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initial down-payment on its first prop- 
erty, and is now continuing monthly 
arrangements to liquidate the mort- 
gages on two houses. The other 
houses are rented from the College. 
Future plans include the purchase of 
additional property, when funds per- 
mit. 

Initially the girls did their own 
cooking, and shared in the household 
duties. Today, each house has its own 
cook, with students assisting in the 
kitchen and dividing the responsibility 
for other domestic tasks which require 
about one-half hour per day for each 
student. A large majority of the Co- 
Resident women have part-time jobs, 
which is evidence that their “chores” 
consume little time. 

Each house employs a housemother 
selected by the dean of women in 
consultation with student officers. Re- 
sponsible for menu-planning, food 
purchasing, and management, the 
housemother also works with the of- 
ficers in promoting the activities of 
the group, and concerns herself with 
the welfare of each member. 

Supervising the overall maintenance 
of the four houses is the manager of 
Co-Resident Women, Inc. She works 
closely with the housemothers in pur- 
chasing, repair work, finances, and in 
coordinating the management of the 
four houses. 

Since its origin, Co-Resident 
Women, Inc., has sought to maintain 
the autonomy of each cooperative by 
having individual house officers, rules, 
and customs. To exchange ideas, de- 
cide on matters of policy, and promote 
the welfare of the whole, the groups 
are represented in Co-Resident Coun- 
cil, composed of presidents, social 
chairmen, and managers. All legal 


and financial problems are handled 
by the Co-Resident Board of Trustees, 
whose members include faculty, 
townspeople, and representatives of 
each house. 

The Office of the Dean of Women 
counsels on personal problems within 
each house and, in consultation with 
the manager and student officers, 
selects new members. 


In the selection of members, at- | 


tempts are made to obtain women of 
diversified backgrounds: 
from rural areas and those of larger 
towns; members whose courses will 


represent various schools of the Col- | 


lege; and students from all four 
classes. In addition, each house usual- 


ly has a student from some other | 
land who contributes greatly to the | 
group in its understanding of the | 
customs and culture of her own cou- | 


try. Women from China, Thailand, 
Estonia and The Philippines have had 


their first view of American girls | 
through living in Co-Resident houses. | 

Those students who are selected for | 
membership agree not to pledge a so- § 
rority while they are in a Co-Resident | 
group. In addition to the duties the § 


students perform in the house, each 


member contributes a gift, equal in| 
value to three dollars, at the begin-| 


ning of the fall term. These gifts 


vary, depending upon the resources of | 


the individual, some students bring- 


ing canned goods, a load of wood,} 
fruit, nuts, or other products of the) 
H seling 


land. 


Each house accommodates approxi- 


mately 30 students and has sleeping- 
porch facilities and study rooms, as 
well as an individual apartment for 
the housemother. Living cost for 


board and room are $405 for the| 
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school year (nine months), in contrast 
to the $600-$645 expenses for dormi- 
tory living. 

Does coperative living offer an en- 
riching experience for women students 
and can this type of housing be dup- 
licated in the present day? Officials at 
Oregon State College believe the Co- 
Resident Women enjoy a high stand- 
ard of living which includes social, 
cultural, and intellectual experiences 
made possible by small group housing. 
Such ventures in cooperative living 
can be inaugurated in other schools 


where administrators lend temporary 
financial support to establish the 
group. Colleges and universities can 
assist by locating suitable property and 
assuming responsibility for initial 
leases. 

While national public opinion is 
currently questioning the discrimina- 
tory practice of some organizations, 
Co-Resident Women, Inc. invites to 
membership students of varying back- 
grounds, races, and religions and of- 
fers to each an opportunity to make 
her unique contribution to the group. 


Secondary School Exchange 


JEAN E. FRANCIS 


In the Secondary School Exchange 
Column, we should like to report on 
specific practices and techniques which 


S. J have been successful in your schools. 


= Many of you are doing exceptional 

work; all of us would like to hear 
about it. We should very much appre- 
H ciate having concrete suggestions of 

successful high school procedures. 
Some of the areas in which there is 
2 keen interest are group counseling, 


ifts | college admissions, scholarships and 


| financial aid, testing, reading, the role 
Hof the counselor, homerooms, and 
many others. Perhaps some of you 
@ have programs to provide group coun- 
Wseling and/or group guidance, which 


j-§ you would be willing to share with 


@the members of this organization. 
@ Will you please consider this a per- 
sonal invitation to sit down and write 
#2 brief but concrete account of some 
@ phase of your guidance work of which 


you are proud? Please send this ma- 
terial to Miss Jean E. Francis, Vice 
Prinicipal, Plainfield High School, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

In this issue a program for the de- 
velopment of leaders in a small, in- 
dependent school is described by Miss 
Bertha Huey. The suggestions of- 
fered, however, may be used in 
schools of any size. 

The role of leader is difficult, even 
for the most experienced person. To 
listen with awareness of what is not 
being expressed; to be able to “tune 
in,” as it were, on the feeling level; 
to be able to see beyond the immedi- 
ate and to help the group widen hori- 
zons and deepen perceptions: these are 
skills not easily acquired. However, 
the health and vigor of group life will 
be a measure of the sensitvity and 
perception of the leadership. This is 
what led to the leadership training 
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program at Abington Friends School 
in Abington, Pennsylvania. 

The group consists of all elected 
leaders: student council members, cap- 
tains of teams, editors of school maga- 
zine and yearbook, president of dra- 
matic club, president of Athletic As- 
sociation, chairman of affiliation com- 
mittee, and any other key persons 
whom the student council wishes to 
include. This group of about twenty- 
five is composed of students from the 
seventh grade through the senior 
year in high school. 

How does one provide time and 
place in an already crowded school 
day? Parents of individual members 
invite the entire group to meet in 
their homes. From five to six, a buf- 
fet supper is served followed by an 
hour of serious thinking together. 
Sometimes the group meets at school, 
with a covered dish supper being 
served there. 

The opening meeting in September 
is most important. At this time group 
life and the role of the leader are dis- 
cussed. How this group conceives 
group life will be reflected in every 
phase of school experiences. By ques- 
tion and discussion we arrive at some 
understanding of the value of the 
democratic way of life. This discus- 
sion is followed by a consideration of 
the role of the leader in the demo- 
cratic process. The mechanics of par- 
liamentary procedure are presented, 
but far more important is the leader’s 
relation to the members of her group. 
The aim is growth in awareness of 
the value of individual differences. 
Each member has a unique contribu- 
tion to make and the leader has the 
responsibility of helping each to make 
his special contribution. 


The following incident may illus- 
trate the type of discussion. A student 


brought to the group a request to j 
discuss, “What do you do when a © 
person offers to take responsibility but _ 


never does the job, and at the last 
minute someone else has to do it?” 
Possible explanations of the student’s 
failure to fulfill the obligation she had 
accepted were: that the job required 
creative ability which the student did 
not possess; that the student felt in- 
secure in her group. As probing con- 
tinued, it became increasingly clear 
that leaders needed to recognize what 
skill a job demanded. Failure to fol- 
low through on commitments might 
be due to the person’s wishful think- 
ing and inability to do the task he had 
accepted. 

After the initial meeting, the presi- 
dent of the student council calls the 
group together when they feel a need. 
Sometimes they meet every week, 
sometimes once a month. The discus- 
sions are centered around areas of 
concern, never around individual per- 
sonalities. 

The emphasis is on philosophy be- 


tivated by thoughts that are not self- 


ideas, the final solution will be a com- | 


posite. However, many times we aim 7 
not to end with an answer but rather | 
to deepen awareness of the complexi- | 
ties of the problem and to increase WM “The 1 
sensitivity to human values. Each girl 4 
is free to incorporate into her leader- 7 
ship ideas that she is able to accept © 
and she feels comfortable in so doing. 7 
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| NCAWE, presided. The speaker was Beulah 
») Fontaine, Consultant for Professional Services, 
Kentucky Education Association. 


WE Deans 


Regardless of the problem, the focus 
is on the kind of group life desired 
and the role of the leader. 

There is a wealth of resources in 
the leadership group. Almost every 
area of school life has been affected: 
changing the plan of the master ros- 
ter so as to permit students to par- 
ticipate in varsity team sports without 
sacrificing academic achievement; the 
building of shelves as storage space 


for books to relieve confusion and dis- 


comfort in the lunchroom; older girls 
meeting with younger girls to help 
with ideas about first dating experi- 
ences. Many girls have individually 
been given the kind of personal help 
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which made it possible for them to 
walk taller and think straighter. 

The closing meeting in June is 
evaluation time. One important con- 
sideration is the need to have more 
play times together early in the year. 
It was decided to start the year with a 
school picnic and play day and to try 
to schedule other activities before elec- 
tion time. The leaders felt the student 
body in general needed opportunity 
to know girls before electing all- 
school officers. 

The headmaster, the adviser to 
the student council, and Bertha Huey 
share in this program. It is a stimulat- 
ing and humbling experience. 


We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


Forty-four deans, counselors, principals, and 


) other women educators attended a joint lunch- 


eon of the NAWDC and the National Council 
of Administrative Women in Education on 
June 30, 1958 during the annual convention 
of the National Education Association. Mary 
E. Hughes, Principal of the Ashley School, 
Colorado, and President of the 


Her topic 
was “Women’s Expanding Role in Education.” 


The vice-president of NAWDC, Mildred 


4 © G. Fox of the Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
®) School, was the official delegate from NAWDC 
to the NEA Representative Assembly. Pursuant 


to a change in the NEA bylaws voted last 
year, presidents or other elective officers of 
NEA departments participated as voting dele- 
gates in the business sessions for the first time. 
Miss Fox also presided at a discussion group on 
“The Teacher and Guidance in Today’s Edu- 
cational Program.” 

Reports of the two summer workshops spon- 
sored by NAWDC indicate good attendance 
and enthusiastic participation. Thirty-four 
women deans and counselors from colleges 


and high schools in ten states attended the 
workshop at Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
from June 23 to July 3. Helen S. Moor, Dean 
of Women at Oregon State College, was co- 
ordinator for the conference. Leaders were 
Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor of Education 
at Indiana University, and Ruth R. Beck, 
Counselor for Sophomore Girls, Proviso West 
High School, Hillside, Illinois. (See p. 37-40 
for the group report on Drop-outs in High 
School.) A special feature of the workshop 
was a weekend trip to the Oregon coast. 

The other NAWDC-sponsored workshop 
was held at Syracuse University, June 30-July 
10. Dean M. Eunice Hilton of Syracuse was 
the director and also served as consultant for 
the college. and university group. Gertrude 
Woodward, vice-principal emeritus of the Free- 
mont High School in Oakland, California, was 
consultant for the secondary schools group. 
Also on the staff were Dean Marjorie Smith 
and Ellen P. Fairchild, Assistant Director of 
the Graduate Program in Student Personnel 
Work for Women at Syracuse. Visiting speak- 
ers included NAWDC members Esther Lloyd- 
Jones of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Florence C. Myers of George Wash- 
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ington High School, New York City. On the 
evening of July 8 a gala NAWDC dinner was 
held, attended by 100 persons. Honor guest 
was Mrs. Ellis L. Phillips, first president 
of the NAWDC. The speaker was Lillian M. 
Johnson, Dean of Women at the University of 
Cincinnati and Treasurer of the Association. 

The deans of women (or their representa- 
tives) from the ten universities in the United 
States that have an Air Force ROTC program 
for women were invited to visit the headquar- 
ters of the AFROTC summer training unit 
at Craig Air Force Base, Alabama, July 2 and 
3, 1958. The group observed cadet training 
activities and visited AFROTC headquarters 
and the air university at Maxwell Air Force 
Base. Each visitor had the opportunity to ride 
in a jet and/or a helicopter. NAWDC mem- 
bers in the group were Pearl O. Weston, Dean 
of Women at Pennsylvania State University; 
Dorothy Gebauer, Dean of Women at the 
University of Texas; Virginia R. Kirkbride, 
Director of Women’s Activities at The George 
Washington University; Mildred Schrotberger, 
Dean of Women at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity; Marilyn M. Harton, Director of 
Women’s Residence Hall, Butler University; 
Helen E. Page, Dean of Women, Miami Uni- 
versity (Ohio); and Martha Storek, Dean of 
Women at Gettysburg College. 

Helen P. Rush, Dean of Women at the 
University of Pittsburgh, was in England from 
October 9 to December 1, 1957 on a Wini- 
fred Cullis lecture fellowship under the spon- 
sorship of the British-American Associates, 
Dean Rush lectured on topics concerned with 
the American cultural and educational scene 
to such groups as girls’ and boys’ schools, col- 
leges, Rotary clubs, church groups, branches of 
the British Federation of University Women 
and other women’s organizations. 

Lillian Grant, Guidance Counselor at the 
Spartanburg (South Carolina) High School, 
has been elected president of the South Caro- 
lina Education Association. 

Lillian A. Comar, Dean of Women at Hills- 
dale College, Hillsdale, Michigan, was a dele- 
gate from the National Education Association 
to the Conference of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion in Rome, Italy, July 31-August 7, 1958. 

The New England Regional Conference of 
Women Deans and Counselors held an all-day 


session on the campus of Mount Holyoke Col. 7 
lege, South Hadley, Massachusetts, on May 17, © 
1958. The speaker at the morning session was ~ 
Professor John Lobb of Mount Holyoke Col- 7 
lege; his topic was “Can Schools and Colleges — 
Have Greater Effect on Student Attitudes To- 7 
ward Education?” After greetings from Presi- 7 
dent Gettell of Mount Holyoke, the afternoon ~ 
session was devoted to a case study. The leader ~ 
was Neil E. Harlan, assistant professor of Re- 


search in Business Administration, Harvard 7 


Graduate School of Business Administration, : 
Meribeth E. Cameron, Academic Dean at 


Mount Holyoke College, was chairman of the J 


conference. 

NAWDC members who have represented 
the Association at presidential inaugurations 
and other educational meetings in the past few 
months are listed below: 

Katharine Cater, Dean of Women, Alabam: 
Polytechnic Institute: Inauguration of Presi- ~ 
dent Frank A. Rose at the University of Ala ~ 
bama, April 9, 1958. 

Frances H. DeLisle, Director, Women’ — 
Division of Student Affairs, Michigan State) 7 
University: Annual Conference of the Asso-| 
ciation of College Unions, Michigan State Uni- © 
versity, April 20-23, 1958. 

Virginia S. Nyabongo, Director of Student 
Personnel and Guidance, Tennessee A and | 
University: Inauguration of President Wright 
of Fisk University, April 26, 1958. 

Mary I. Bunting, Dean of the College, 7 
Douglass College of Rutgers University: In © 
auguration of President Edwin L. Martin of 7 
Trenton State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, May 13, 1958. 

Maude Stewart, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, The Ohio State University: Thir- 
teenth Annual National Conference of the ~ 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Bowling Green 
State University, Ohio, June 24-28, 1958. 

Ina A. Bolton, Dean of Students, Tex: 
Southern University: Annual Conference of 
the Association of College and University ~ 
Housing” Officers, Buffalo, N. Y., August 4-7, 7 
1958, 3 
Miriam Shelden, Dean of Women, Uni. | 
versity of Illinois: Congress of the U. S. Nx > 
tional Student Association, Ohio Wesleyan Uni: ~ 
versity, August 20-29, 1958. ; 
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Membership Eligibility — M. Jeannette Goodenow, counselor, Thomas M. Cooley High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 

Revision of the Bylaws — Patricia Brauel, dean of students, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 


CHAIRMEN OF SPECIAL CoMMITTEES 
Publications Advisory — Kate Hevner Mueller 
Status of Professional Women in Education — Margaret Habein 


Research — Jeanne L. Noble, guidance counselor, City College of New York, New York, 
N. Y. 


Joint Committee with National Panhellenic Conference — Emily Taylor, dean of women, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


Liaison Committee with U. 8. National Student Association — Miriam A, Shelden, dean of 
women, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Gifts — M. Eunice Hilton 


Interneship — Esther Lloyd-Jones, professor of education and head, department of guidance 
and student personnel administration, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Evaluation — Helen B. Schleman, dean of women, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Dues and Services — Bessie B. Collins, dean of women, University of Delaware, Newark 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Intercollegiate Association of Women Students — Catherine Nichols, associate dean of stu- 
dents and dean of women, Arizona State College, Tempe 


Inter-organizational Committees (with ACPA, NASPA, AACRAO) 
Relationships with Research Centers for Higher Education — M. Eunice Hilton 
Relationships with Academic Deans and Administrative Officers — Margaret Habein 


Professional Preparation and Education of Student Personnel Workers — Elva F. Brown, 
dean of women, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


Program — Martha Peterson, dean of women, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Local Arrangements — K. Lucille Provo, dean of girls, Shaw High School, East Cleveland, 
Ohio ; 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Barbara Catton, 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





